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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


In Defence of the Royal Academy 


HE Royal Academy and its critics in the 

Press are to the plain man an annual 
mystery. To walk round the rooms of Burling- 
ton House observing the walls is to receive a 
pleasant impression (especially in these grey 
and dislocated days) of beauty, sanity, and 
talent. To scrutinize the pictures more closely 
is to wonder, it is true, how some of them were 
thought worthy of inclusion, but in most cases 
to enjoy and envy the artist’s skill, and, wishing 
that one could begin to put brush to canvas 
oneself, to admire without reservation a large 
number of pictures. This, if he or she is honest, 
is the impression of the average visitor, who, 
though neither technician nor specialist, is at 
least equipped by general education and culture 
to be able to recognize the difference between 
a Velasquez and a Greuse, a Gainsborough and 
an Orpen, an El Greco and a Paul Klee. It is 
therefore with bewilderment that one emerges 
from a refreshing and agreeable experience to 
read in the columns of the art critics how 
ashamed one ought to be for having wasted 
1s. 6d. in order to enter such a chamber of 
horrors. To take but one instance from a very 
reputable and high-minded London weekly: 
the following compliments to this year’s Ex- 
hibition are paid by its regular art critic in the 
course of a short article. “The same qualities 
of meaningless vulgarity, decadence, incom- 
petence and juvenile sentimentality are dis- 
played in the vast majority of the exhibits. . . . 
The present system persists of crowding together 
acres of discreet pornography,. tasteless por- 
traiture and brassy landscape-painting.’ If the 
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critic has overlooked some promising painting, 
he blames ‘the corporative weight of assembled 
horrors’; and closes his review of what he terms 
‘the aesthetic charnel-house of the Academy’ 
by hoping that some correspondent will inform 
him if he failed to notice whether any of the 
pictures were upside down. 

This sort of thing may be good fun to write, 
but is it good sense to read? Is it, indeed, any 
sense at all? On the dazzling and ferocious 
battle waged some months ago in The Times on 
whether we should abase ourselves before the 
inspired genius or bewail the morbid insanity 
of M. Picasso it behoved a layman, dumb- 
founded by the passion and certitude of the 
rival contestants, quite apart from the alarm- 
ing creations of the Master in question, to 
remain silent. But in the matter of the Academy, 
where familiar contemporary eventsand English 
landscapes are mostly painted with a straight- 
forward absence of symbolism or surrealism, 
surely the average Englishman has a right to 
some opinion of his own, and is not called on 
to pay undue attention to the vituperative in- 
struction of outraged scribes. 

Is it not possible to arrive at some balance 
on this needlessly excited subject? Nobody can 
expect (though apparently some critics do) 
that within a period of twelve months the 
artists of peace-scarred England can achieve 
the international standard of the National Gal- 
lery selected from the masterpieces of many 
centuries. Nor is it the business of the Academy 
(any more than of the English Association in 
matters literary) to concentrate attention on 
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new and experimental art, though examples of 
it are not, and never should be, excluded. The 
Academy gives sensible and not exotic pleasure 
to a sensible and not exotic public, and en- 
courages the work of sensible and not exotic 
artists. Is it too much to ask that critics should 
judge it with sensible and not exotic eyes? 
English art is fortunate in having the Academy 
to give it an annual opportunity of display, and 
English music and literature would be lucky if 
they possessed a similar institution. The art 
critics who adopt a scathing attitude are un- 


grateful for a means of fostering their subject 
which neither music nor letters possesses: On 
that ground alone they might restrain their 
rage and qualify their scorn. 

It is perhaps not out of place for this plea to 
be entered in the pages of English, for the very 
reason that it lays no claim to be a professional 
connoisseur of pictures. It has neither axe to 
grind nor pretensions to rebuke. Its only con- 
cern is to appreciate all that is healthy and 
genuine and which contributes to beauty in the 
life of England. G.B 


RUDYARD KIPLING IN LONDON: 1889-1891 
By ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 


HE exact date of Rudyard Kipling’s return 

to England in 1889 after his ‘seven years 
hard’ as a journalist in India, does not seem to 
be certain. He came round the world by way 
of America, writing those almost weekly letters 
of travel to his old paper The Pioneer (Allahabad) 
which, after many piratings and redactions, 
appeared as From Sea to Sea in 1899; and he 
reached England in the autumn of the year, 
some time in September as far as we can 
ascertain. 

He came then as an unknown writer with 
his full way to make in literature, although his 
earliest works had preceded him, and a few of 
the more discerning critics appear to have felt 
dimly that some new power was afoot. 

Probably the earliest notice in England of a 
Kipling book was of Plain Tales in the Saturday 
Review (which in those days was edited by 
Walter Herries Pollock, with Andrew Lang and 
George Saintsbury as the chief reviewers). But 
Plain Tales did not sell then, nor Departmental 
Ditties—nor the six little ‘railway library’ book- 
lets that won through to England some time in 
1889, though a review of them on 10 August of 
that year (and the style of it suggests Andrew 
Lang) shows that they did not pass quite un- 


‘Mr. Kipling is a new writer. . . . He is so 
clever, so fresh, and so cynical that he must be 
very young; like other people, he will be kinder 
to life when he has seen more of it... . There 


is a new and enjoyable talent at work in Anglo- 
Indian literature.’ 

But there were no flags hung out for the new 
arrival, nor did the ‘literary column’—a much 
more prominent feature of the dailies and week- 
lies than now—of any paper make mention of 
Mr. Kipling’s arrival in London. _. 

Thenew-comer settled himself in threeshabby 
and inconspicuous rooms on the seventh floor 
at 19 Villiers Street, off the Strand (Dick’s 
abode in The Light that Failed) and (having 
complicated his money affairs) began the career 
of a hard-up journalist eating twopenny break- 
fasts and suppers of sausage and mash, and 
seeking his entertainment at Gatti’s music-hall, 
where the fourpenny ticket included a mug of 
beer. 

Kipling was writing still for the Indian 
papers— The Pioneer and The Civil and Military 
Gazette—but he was also attempting by degrees 
to obtain commissions for stories and articles in 
London publications. Perhaps the earliest of 
these with which he became associated was the 
St. Fames’s Gazette, where Sidney Low had just 
succeeded Greenwood as editor. One morning 
in the autumn of 1889, as Low records, 


‘There walked into my office a short, dark 
young man, with a bowler hat, a rather 
shabby tweed overcoat, an emphatic voice, 
a charming smile, and behind his spectacles 
a pair of the brightest eyes I had ever seen. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING IN LONDON: 1889-1891 


He told me that he had his way to make in 
English Literature, and intended to do it, 
though at that time he was young, very poor 
and (in this country) quite unknown. I sug- 
gested that he might help to keep his pot 
boiling by writing sketches and short stories 
for the St. Fames’s,; which suggestion he wil- 
lingly accepted. . . .. A day or two later he 
sent me a contribution, which I received 
with delight, and promptly printed. This, 
so far as I know, was the first piece from 
Kipling’s pen published in England. It was 
a miniature story in his best “‘early manner’’, 
full of drama, incident and atmosphere, and 
all compressed into some fifteen hundred 
words. I always thought it a pity that Kip- 
ling never republished this little thing. . . . 
Its author sent me several more sketches and 
stories during the next few months, when he 
was working feverishly in a humble lodging 
off the Strand, writing for many hours of 
every day and night.’ 


What was the early story in the St. James’s? 
The first that can certainly be assigned to Kip- 
ling is “The Limitations of Pambé Serang’, 
which was collected in Life’s Handicap; this 
appeared in the St. James’s on 7 December, but 
two other earlier stories have tentatively been 
suggested as his—“The Comet of a Season’ on 
21 November, and its sequel ‘Gallihauk’s Pup’ 
on 30 November. The style of these makes the 
ascription reasonably possible, though their 
merit is of the slightest; but there is only one 
earlier story that seems likely to be his: ‘Charm- 
ing Cinderella’ (16 November), which is much 
better than either of the others and quite worthy 
not merely of Sidney Low’s eulogy but of 
being rescued from oblivion. 

The St. Fames’s Gazette was the first of Kip- 
ling’s London contacts, but his second was the 
one which brought him suddenly and con- 
spicuously to the notice of the reading public— 
Macmillan’s Magazine, then edited by Mowbray 
Morris. In the November number appeared 
‘The Ballad of the King’s Mercy’ over the 
pseudonym of ‘Yussef’, and in December “The 
Ballad of the East and West’ over the same 


pseudonym, and his first long story to appear 


in England, “The Incarnation of Krishna Mul- 
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vaney’, that delicious riot of colour and humour 
wherein the Soldiers Three made their first Eng- 
lish début. And in March of the following year 
‘The Courting of Dinah Shadd’, one of the 
finest stories he ever wrote, placed Kipling 
beyond a doubt among the greatest writers of 
the day, both in the eyes of the ordinary reader 
and to the more reasoned and fastidious taste 
of the critics. 

The Indian booklets were reprinted more 
than once in 1890, and the stories of that year 
(with a few of less significance gleaned from the 
files of the Pioneer) were ready to be issued early 
in 1891 as Life’s Handicap: Many of them had 
already appeared in book form in America in 
1890 as The Courting of Dinah Shadd, with a 
critical introduction by Andrew Lang, the most 
influential critic then writing in England; and 
to the authorized American edition of Life’s 
Handicap Henry James contributed a preface. 

It is interesting to speculate what this new 
and dynamic young writer, with but twenty- 
four years to his age, thought of the London of 
letters and cultured society in which he found 
himself raised so suddenly to a commanding 
eminence. 

To begin with, if we may trust as autobiogra- 
phical the articles which continued to appear 
fairly regularly in The Civil and Military Gazette 
until February 1890, he found London a strange 
and disconcerting place, foreign with a close 
and foggy foreignness that jarred upon him and 
made him homesick for India. 

The earliest sketch with a London setting 
seems to be “The New Dispensation’ (10 Decem- 
ber 1889), which shows the troubles of an Anglo- 
Indian not yet accustomed to the domestic 
servant of civilization, and hankering for the 
faithful and devoted attendance of his native 
dependant. In the next paper (2 January 1890) 
he is growing more homesick, and speaks of his 
frequent visits to the Horse Guards: ‘If you 
stand longenough between the mounted sentries 
... you will presently meet every human being 
you ever knew in India. When I am not happy 
—that is to say once a day—I run off and play 
on thé pavement in front of the Horse Guards, 
and watch the expression on the gentlemen’s 
faces as they come out.’ 

Of much greater interest now are Kipling’s 
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relations with the literary groups and fashions 
of the day. At that period Culture was the 
plaything of London society, and new ‘crazes’ 
swept the capital in blind, uncritical waves. In 
vogue at the moment seem to have been the 
works of Guy de Maupassant, Pierre Loti, 
and Paul Bourget: in “The Three Young Men’ 
(2 January 1890) Kipling narrates how he was 
introduced to various youths most grievously 
afflicted with the new cult, and how, not to 
seem out of the fashion, he himself perused the 
works of those authors and came to the con- 
clusion that ‘unwholesome was a mild term for 
these interesting books, which the young men 
assured me that they read for style. When a 
fat Major makes that remark in an Indian club, 
everybody hoots and laughs. But you must not 


laugh overseas, especially at young gentlemen | 


who have been at Oxford.’ 

Kipling seems to have met first with the 
younger and less responsible devotees of ‘Cul- 
ture’, and to have recoiled in understandable 
distaste from that loud but insignificant group 
of ‘neo-asthetes’ who have come to be asso- 
ciated with The Yellow Book. As he wrote in the 
verses called ‘In Partibus’ (Civil and Military 
Gazeite, 23 December 1889): 


But I consort with long-haired things 
In velvet collar-rolls 

Who talk about the Aims of Art 
And ‘theories’ and ‘goals’ 

And moo, and coo with women-folk 
About their blessed souls. 


But that they call psychology 
Is lack of liver pill, 
And all that blights their tender souls 
’ Is eating till they’re ill, 
And their chief way of winning goals 
Consists of sitting still. 
It’s Oh to meet an army man, 
Set up, and trimmed and taut, 
Who does not spout hashed libraries 
Or think the next man’s thought, 
And walks as though he owned himself, 
And hogs his bristles short. 


But the petty wars of critics and their fol- 
lowers in which Kipling found himself liable to 
become involved, went deeper than the morbid 


or would-be-unconventional inanities of ill- 
educated young men bent upon the childish 
delight of ‘shocking’. There was much folly 
being talked and written at that time (and its 
echoes are ringing yet) of the merits and de- 
merits of ‘Realism’ and ‘Romance’ as applied 
particularly to prose fiction: narrow-minded 
critics (and, sad to say, novelists of true genius 
who ought to have known better) were waging 
a destructive war against all things ‘Romantic’, 
and burning exaggerated incense before the 
great ‘Realist’ gods of Russia and of France. 
‘Their admirers’, wrote Andrew Lang, ‘will in 
some cases hear of nothing but the Russians, 
and the glorious Frenchmen and Finns and 
Lithuanians.’ Lang was by nature inclined to 
the romantic persuasion but, being a man of 
the profoundest education and clear literary 
taste, felt himself bound to the ungrateful task 
of holding the balance between the two schools 
of thought. 

Kipling, by the time he came to London, 
had formed his own methods and beliefs in the 
practice of fiction, and was able to work clear- 
headedly and without lending over-much atten- 
tion to the outcries of those who sought to guide 
literature into narrow and cramping divisions. 

As Lang wrote towards the end of 1890 in 
the first serious estimate of Kipling’s work to 
appear in this country (see Essays in Little, pub- 
lished in January 1891): 

‘Mr. Kipling’s work, like all good work, is 
both real and romantic. It is real because 
he sees and feels very swiftly and keenly; it 
is romantic, again, because he has a sharp 


eye for the reality of romance. ... The 
seamy side of Anglo-Indian life, the in- 
trigues, amorous or semi-political . . . he has 


not neglected any of these. Probably the 
sketches are true enough, and pity ’tis ’tis 
true: for example the sketches in Under the 
Deodars, and in The Gadsbys. That worthy 
pair, with their friends, are to myself as un- 
sympathetic, almost, as the characters in La 
Conquéte de Plassans. But Mr. Kipling is too 
much a true realist to make their selfishness 
and pettiness unbroken, unceasing.’ 


Kipling’s outlook on life and thus his prac- 
tice in literature was essentially sane and virile; 
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he did not ignore unpleasant truths, as the 
supersensitive Lang was inclined to do, but on 
the other hand he had naturally the liveliest 
contempt for the humourless inhumanity of 
those who would present the sordid and the 
unhappy. as the only aspects of life deserving to 
be treated by a serious writer. 

A cleverly written prose ‘Parable’ in the 
Scots Observer of 29 March 1890, which has 
been identified as by Kipling, presents at least 
one view of the question. After pointing out 
the nature of cruel and stark reality as it may 
be found in the wild places of India, and in the 
less happy corners of civilized London, the God 
of Things as they Are is made to say to the 
critic: 

“You talk of ‘‘brutal truths” for these and 
the likes of these, who are harried and des- 
perate with truths already. Why, given a 
ready-made imagination, price three-and- 
six in boards, there might be consequences in 
that house of a superior kind. . . . Those 
people may not read the book, but the busi- 
ness of the writer is to assume that they will. 
What they want is something not truthful as 
they understand truth—something that takes 
them out of themselves and makes them for- 
get the wretched fact. If ever they have felt 
happy let them have that emotion writ large 
and often. What is the use of returning them 
the horror of their own lives in print?’ 


It was to Henley, the most important and 
influential editor of the day, that Kipling 
turned, and under his banner most of the 
Barrack-room Ballads and a few other poems and 
verses were given to the world from February 
1890 onwards. Henley was no lover of the 
‘aesthetes’, and he grew crusty and prejudiced 
towards the end of his sad and stormy career, 
but in 1890 he was still a man of unbiased and 
outspoken taste and judgement, though subject 
to sudden and irascible outbursts. He might 
sling ink and ridicule at Oscar Wilde, the pom- 
pously naughty perpetrator of Dorian Grey, but 


he would turn round and scatter as devastating 


a shower over those two pillars of romance, 
Andrew Lang and Rider Haggard, for their 
brilliant but unappreciated attempt at romantic 
allegory The World’s Desire. He wrote con- 


temptuously of the Yellow Book as a whole, but 
the greatest of those who contributed to that 
journal, Kenneth Grahame, was a staunch and 
honoured supporter of the Scots (later National) 
Observer; and besides Barrie and Kipling, Hen- 
ley’s Observer ‘young men’ included W. B. Yeats 
and Wilfred Gibson. Looking at the contro-' 
versy with the unbiased perspective of the 
present distance of time, it seems impossible to 
set up ‘Henley’s young men’ as the fundamental 
opposites of the Greenery-Yallery Aesthetes, 
the National Observer as the antithesis of the 
Yellow Book, as Mr. Hilton Brown seems anxious 
to do in his recent book on Kipling. Henley 
indeed, in spite of some intolerant lapses (and - 
excluding the irascible Pall Mall Magazine 
essays of his embittered last years), was far too 
great a man and too clear-sighted a critic to be 
absolutely upop one side or the other. Like 
Lang, he recognized the merits of the Realists 
as well as of the Romantics, and he followed 
his own beliefs unflinchingly, never swerving 
through fear or favour (nor attempting to be ~ 
in with the coming men, after the manner of 
Edmund Gosse): wherefore, perhaps, not one 
of his editorial ventures lasted more than a few 
years, though their memory is still with us. 

Kipling followed Henley in much, and in- 
deed the nature of his own stories clamoured 
inevitably for a central course. But he saw 
very soon the folly of the petty factions into 
which the younger critics strove to divide the 
world of letters, and he left them serenely alone 
—as a man well might who had become sud- 
denly the most popular writer of the day. Yet, 
at the Savile Club, his chosen seat of a Saturday 
was at the table where sat Walter Besant, 
George Saintsbury, and Walter Herries Pollock, 
Rider Haggard, Andrew Lang, sometimes Ed- 
mund Gosse, and occasionally Thomas Hardy: 
and these remained through life his especial 
friends among men of letters. 

With the cruder forms of journalism that 
were beginning to find a place, Kipling showed 
little sympathy. Frank Harris, the violent and 
incendiary editor of the Fortnightly Review, he 
found ‘the one human being that I could on 
no terms get on with’, and only two stories 
appeared in his journal. Of these the earliest 
was ‘One View of the Question’ (February 
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1890) which gives Kipling’s views on the Indian 
National Congress (which he dealt with further 
in ‘The Enlightenments of Pagett M.P.’ in the 
Contemporary for September of the same year) 
and which won the applause of Henley in the 
Scots Observer: ‘Mr. Rudyard Kipling has been 
moved to speak of the Indian National Con- 
gress, and he treats it with a gusto, an insight 
into essentials, above all a daring that go far 
to make his contribution to the current 
Fortnightly the mark of a new departure in 
journalism.’ 

Kipling’s views on what must at that time 
have seemed a tiny and ridiculous movement, 
engineered by a few cranks and malcontents, 
have been examined of late by Mr. Hilton 
Brown: the rights and wrongs of the case, as 


it appeared to Kipling in the eighties, and as it | 


appears to Mr. Brown in the light of subsequent 
events, are in the main matters for opinions 
rather than scientific proof, and Mr. Brown’s 
opinions are illuminating, if rather lacking in 
perspective: it was the India of 1885 and not of 
1945 that Kipling knew and understood— 
understood with an insight and a realization of 
essentials that were sppken of as beyond praise 
by Anglo-Indians of his own generation. His 
views on that other eastern race depicted in 
‘The Man who Was’ may seem of deeper, if 
more controversial, significance in the light of 
the most recent and contemporary events. 

But the danger when dealing with Kipling is 
the ease with which his views on politics can be 
magnified out of all proportion. Whatever a 
man’s political convictions may be, and what- 
ever the interest they may have for certain 
readers, they have scarcely a shadow of im- 
portance in ‘the consideration of his stories as 
literature—to which they are at the best no 
more than notes explanatory. Kipling belonged 
to no party in the political sense, and joined in 
only such controversies as seemed to affect 
those profounder beliefs—more of an ethical 
than of a political nature—which went to form 
his philosophy of life. But he was always (in his 
prose at least) the artist of genius who would 
never sacrifice the. integrity of his story for the 
sake of forcing an opinion. 

This is not the place in which to enter upon 
a discussion of Kipling’s guiding principles— 


and the task has been performed with great 
skill ‘by Mr. Edward Shanks in his study of 
Kipling published in 1940. 

But the point to be observed is that even in 
his early London years Kipling seldom took 
part in what were then known as ‘Paper Mills’ 
(ie. journalistic wars)—over political any 
more than over literary matters. In 1890 he 
wrote “The Enlightenments of Pagett M.P.’— 
which has remained uncollected; even ‘One 
View of the Question’ has a larger and more 
universal implication. He also produced some 
pieces of rude political verse, after the un- 
lovely fashion of the times, directed mainly 
against Gladstone and the Parnellites; but at 
that time he was still a young man, a raw new- 
comer seeking to find his way through a very 
bewildering and difficult world where petty 
squabbles came so easily to assume the most 
undue and overwhelming proportions. 

Kipling’s inherent sanity and common sense 
did not leave him long in doubt of his way 
among the literary circles and coteries, fashions 
and persuasions, in which October and Novem- 
ber 1889 showed him still wandering with 
bewilderment and distaste. ‘Keep out of the 
dog-fight’ was Walter Besant’s advice; and the 
good fortune which brought him such speedy 
recognition made it doubly needless for Kipling 
to ingratiate himself with petty-minded critics 
and editors. 

The early London days of nostalgia and un- 
certainty were very few in number: probably 
there were not more than four months between 
his arrival in England as a virtually unknown 
colonial journalist and his emergence among 
the leading writers of his day—among the lead- 
ing writers of our literature, it must seem to 
many, even of us who belong to the generation 
that was born between the Wars. 

It is surely one of the miracles of literary 
fame that already in May 1890 Henley or 
another could write in the Scots Observer that 
in reading the stories of Rudyard Kipling 
‘you are made to feel with all your strength 
that here is such a promise as has not been 
perceived in English letters since young Mr. 
Dickens broke suddenly upon the precincts of 
immortality as the creator of Pickwick and the 
Wellers....’ 
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‘A TIME TO CAST AWAY STONES’ 


By GRAHAM TAYLOR 


HE vicar sat in the vestry. 

At this instant of time the hammer of the 
clock in the belfry was quivering, poised to 
strike the first stroke of twelve. Within the 
brass of the hammer the molecules and atoms 
of metal, the protons and electrons within them, 
billions of them in their tiny but spacious uni- 
verse, continued their infinitesimal motions, 
danced and vibrated as they had done within 
the hammer for two hundred years, changing 
partners mysteriously at its surface, where the 
brass tarnished green in contact with the still 
air of the belfry. 

Within all the stone and fabric, all that 
comprised the church at this instant of time, 
protonsand electrons of the many different sub- 
stances continued their motions, bound within 
the infinite variety of texture, shape, and colour 
that they had assumed and held for infinitely 
varying periods of time. Within the ancient 
grey stones of the tower which, locked by their 
mortar, still and silent, had endured the rain 
and wind of six hundred years, since hands had 
chipped and squared and laid them. Within 
the whorled and indented fossil in the stone 
lying directly above the figure twelve on the 
clock-face, an imprint engraved by a worm in 
the primeval mud from which the stone had 
ossified ten million years before the hands laid 
it in place. Within the fleshless bones of those 
hands, at this instant dry and crumbling ten 
feet below the sunlit grass beneath the tower. 
Within the brilliant pigment, patterned more 
finely than the finest tapestry, in the delicate, 
trembling wings of the butterfly which settled 
in the sunlight, at this instant, upon the minute 
hand of the clock, to dry its wings, moist from 
the imprisoning chrysalis shattered two hours 
before. Within the intricate grey nerve-cells of 
the brain of the vicar, sitting now in the silent 
vestry. 

At this instant, on the crumbling tiles of the 
tower roof, a tiny beetle, its scales gleaming 
with a black and green phosphorescent sheen, 
was thrusting one leg through the jungle-growth 
of moss—tall shoots, leaves, and stems, which 
closed around it and shivered in the very gentle 
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wind. The sunlight beating upon the green 
surfaces of the moss was absorbed into the rest- 
less activity of the sap in its multitudinous cells. 

In the cool gloom of the belfry the dry beams, 
riddled by worm-holes, creaked quietly. From 
one of them, clinging head down by its curved 
claws, hung a bat, sleeping, its large ears and 
leathery wings folded back. Below the bat, a 
large grey speckled spider, waving hairy legs, 
had launched itself from the beam upon a line 
of thread six inches long at this instant. 

On the sill of the narrow window a pigeon, 
gripping the stone with pink feet among grey 
and white droppings, had stretched out its neck 
and was raising its wings, about to take off in 
flight. 

The minute hand of the clock had just 
twitched imperceptibly. 

In the church a fly was walking slowly across 
the polished altar. Light streaming through the 
large stained-glass window was falling, broken 
into many colours, upon the white altar-cloth 
and the red-carpeted steps. From the window, 
the robed, barefooted saint, with one hand 
raised unwearyingly, was gazing from under 
his halo with the inscrutable expression fixed 
through four centuries. Beside him, holding 
the Babe in arms, the Madonna looked up- 
wards with expressionless patience. 

The pews endured very still and silent like 
empty stalls in a market-place. On a hymn- 
board white cards announced ‘Psalm 74’ in 
bold black figures. 

In a dark recess in the southern wall the 
stone knight and his lady lay sleeping side by 
side on their cold, carved bed. With raised 
visor, closed eyes, chipped nose, mailed feet 
upturned, sword by his side, the knight pressed 
his mailed hands together in prayer on his 
breast-plate, an attitude maintained unweary- 
ingly through five hundred years until this 
instant. From the roof of the recess, where the 
stone was sweating, a drop of green-clouded 
water was about to fall on his lady’s closed lips. 

On one of the worn slabs of the aisle, an ant 
was about to negotiate the remaining decipher- 
able script of an epitaph still recording, in 
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defiance of time and the generations of shuffling 
feet, ‘1540, Gentlemane Of Thys Paryshe’. 
Beneath the slab a few twisted strands of grey 


hair were clinging to the smooth skull, and the . 


teeth were grinning fixedly. 

Below the north window the two thread- 
bare disintegrating battle standards were about 
to move to one side in a draught of air, which 
was approaching from the door. This draught, 
passing through the wooden porch, had just 
lifted the loose corner of a printed by-election 
notice pinned to a green baize notice-board by 
three drawing-pins, and had shaken down a 
single sheet recording in faded ink the con- 
tributions to the Magazine fund for November. 
This was now fluttering a foot from the ground. 

- Asparrow had just alighted with a chirp on the 
sharp edge of shadow, one delicate clawed foot 
in the bright sunlight. 

All this existed at the instant the hammer 
was poised, quivering, to strike. 

At the same instant of time, in the closed 
vestry, the vicar was sitting on a small oak 
stool, which was pitted with worm-holes. His 
thin knees, revealing their angular outline 
through the trousers of his worn black suit, 
were pressed together supporting a large bible, 
the metal clasp tarnished, the leather binding 
roughened, with a little strip peeling off the 
back beneath faded gilt lettering. The vicar’s 
right hand rested on the open, yellowing page, 
ene wizened finger with a broken nail keeping 
his place in the columns of print, where he had 
just read: ‘He searcheth oufthe deep, and the 
heart, and He hath understanding of their cun- 
ning devices. For the Most High knoweth all 
knowledge, and He looketh into the signs of the 
world, declaring the things that are past, and 
the things that shall be, and revealing the traces 
of hidden things. No thought escapeth Him; 
there is not a word hid from Him. ... By reason 
of Him His end hath success, and by His word 
all things consist. We may say many things, 
yet shall we not attain. And the sum of our 
words is, He.is all.” The black imprint of the 
type had rested on the page for two hundred 
years. 

Now, the vicar was looking through the lat- 
ticed window into the churchyard. 

At this instant a wood-louse, crossing the 
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flagged floor, had come to the sheer precipice 
of his right boot-heel and was extending tiny 
feelers. A fly was buzzing and hovering to 
settle on the taut skin of his bald head. A 
few white hairs at the back of his head and 
neck were waving gently in a small draught 
from a crack in the door. His head, his jaw- 
bone beneath the dry skin, and his thin lips 
were trembling very slightly. He peered out at 
the churchyard from yellow-shot eyes beneath 
drooping lids, and through steel-rimmed spec- 
tacles set upon his bony nose. 

Under the window was a small table on 
which were scattered a decanter of red wine, 
a closed register, a pen, a bottle of spilled ink, 
some string, and sealing-wax. A thin layer of 
dust coated them all. 

The vicar’s heart was contracting and ex- 
panding slowly, labouring to pump the blood 
through vein and artery. The blood coursed 
sluggishly up and down the tubes. Corpuscles, 
growing ever fewer, jostled and twisted in the 
red stream, like logs in a river. But the onrush 
was slower than before, and the muscular sides 
of the vessels less resilient. They carried the 
blood into the hard bone casing of the skull, 
splitting into multitudinous deltas and tribu- 
taries, among the soft folds of the brain. The 
brain-cells grasped at the feeding blood like the 
cylinders of an engine gasping to inhale a 
weak mixture, gulping to keep the motor of 
sensation and thought turning over. The vicar 
felt drowsy, as if a drug were circulating in his 
brain, as if it were stuffed with smoke and 
fumes. His eyelids were heavy. There was an 
insistent demand to close his eyes and sleep. 

At this instant of time, as the hammer 
quivered, a number of loosely connected 
sensations, associations, and ideas rose simul- 
taneously, like a froth, to the surface of the 
vicar’s consciousness : 

‘I, an old man, eyelids heavy, sitting on stool 
in cool vestry. “Most High knoweth all know- 
ledge, and he looketh into the signs of the 
world.” Keeping my place with finger in old 
bible, losing my place in my thoughts. “The 
things that are past . . . the things that shall be 
. .. the traces of hidden things.” My voice, my 
young man’s voice, from the past, proclaiming 
these words to thronging faces. Church empty 
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these days. Unbelievers. ‘His end hath success. 
He is all.”” Drowsy, tickling at the nape of my 
neck, cramp in my right foot. Move it. Sun 
striking through decanter. Sunshaft through 
blood of Christ. Am thirsty. Sun and shadows 
in graveyard. Cat curled on mossy, lop-sided 
tombstone, sinking. Young man’s voice crisp, 
sure. Young man confident, convinced, believ- 
ing. Now nothing certain, nothing sure. “His 
end hath success.” Success. Success? What 
success? Why? When? “He is all.” Is all? 
Who? Who is all? Why? Why? Nothing 
certain. Time drawing on. Quiet in here... .’ 

Throughout this instant the hammer was 
poised to strike the first stroke of twelve. 

The hammer struck. 

Tower shimmered in a heat haze, sagged, 
disintegrated, a mass of stone and timber dis- 
solving in the sun. The weather-cock, a bell, 
the hands of the clock, the altar shot up to- 
wards the sun. Pigeon, butterfly, spider, bat 
dissolved to dust. Saint and Madonna, im- 
passive, shivered to powder. Thechurchswayed, 
lurched dizzily, crumpled, crumbled. Earth 
shuddered, heaved gigantically, gaped, dis- 
gorged black clods, white bones, graven slabs, 
pillars. Knight and Lady burst to fragments. 
Vestry vanished. 

Columns, slabs, sunlight, writhing, twisting, 
crumbling. Sunlight, columns, dust, dust, dust, 
dust. 

‘Dust. Dust.... 

Little stones... . 

Dropping. 

A giant, fungoid pillar of dust billowing to 
the sky. 


The smoke drifted high into the sunshine. 

A boulder crashed through the whitened 
foliage of the shuddering yew-tree. 

Stones clattered into place. 

The pile of wreckage twitched and shuddered 
to rest. 

A broken bell athwart a shattered column. 

From beneath a fragment of stone protruded 
a wizened finger with a broken nail, on the 
fragment of stone a whorled, indented fossil. 

Dust drifting in the sunshine. 
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Protons and electrons danced and vibrated, 
continuing their infinitesimal motions within 
the infinite variety of texture, shape, and colour 
which they had just assumed. 


Three miles away the young man with lank 
hair, stretching out a hand to collect the half- 
pint of beer on the sunlit bar, paused when an 
explosion shook the window. 

Then he picked up the glass. 

‘Third V2 I’ve heard to-day,’ he drawled to 
his thin companion. ‘Not far away, I reckon.’ 

He took a deep gulp of beer. The doors and 
windows of the inn shivered and rattled noisily. 

‘Blast,’ he added, flicking his cigarette-ash 
to his feet. 


On the following Sunday, in the church im- 
provised in the village schoolroom, the curate 
spoke to the largest congregation he had yet 
seen in the village. A nervous, loose-lipped 
young man with an impediment in his speech; 
but this morning, as he rose to meet the chal- 
lenging eyes of the people, words and phrases 
came into his mouth with power, precision, 
resonance, and assurance, as if some force was 
using him as its instrument. Blood sang in his 
body. 

‘Brethren,’ he cried, ‘God and war strike 
swiftly and suddenly. “From morning until 
evening the time changeth; and all things are 
speedy before the Lord.” The ways of God are 
veiled from our eyes. But it has been said: ““To 
everything there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under the heaven; a time to be born, 
and a time to die; a time to plant and a time 
to pluck up that which is planted; a time to 
kill, and a time to heal; a time to break down, 
and a time to build up; a time to weep, and a 
time to laugh; a time to mourn, and a time to 
dance; a time to cast away stones, and a time 
to gather stones together; . . . also He hath set 
the world in their heart, so that no man can 
find out the work that God maketh from the 
beginning to the end . . . whatsoever God 
doeth, it shall be for ever; nothing can be put 
to it, nor anything taken from it. And God 
doeth it, that men should fear before Him. 
That which hath been is now; and that which 
is to’be hath already. been . . . God shall 
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judge the righteous and the wicked; for there 


is a time for every purpose and for every 
work,” ’ 


As his voice continued rising, falling, rising, 


falling within the dark schoolroom, outside in — 


the sunshine a-child picked its way slowly 
around the grotesque grey pile of fragment 
and ruin. 
Ants and woodlice swarmed upon the stones. 
A butterfly pitched on a broken column. 


_  THRENODY 
( for a young poet drowned at sea) 


OW as the earth, its face toward the moon, 
prepares the silence of another autumn, 
turning and turning, spinning white hairs of 
mists 
over the fallen leaves sodden on the strange soft 
soil 
the sound of death falls singing through the 
branches. 


The sad bird calling in my mind from the sea; 

the white bird weeping over the silent water; 

the sharp bird with a beak of pain descending 

with a sound of knives and instruments of 
death; 

the sound of death in a bird’s cry through the 
branches. 


The bird’s voice sounding like tears falling; 

and the sound of departing seasons; the sound 
of the dead 

who now with half-closed eyes, lingering in the 
heart’s summer, 

recede into the grey and distant avenues 

of the still, remote past, Oh, too soon to be for- 
gotten. 

The gates of the year close and the dark angels 
gather 

softly on either side to sever the trembling air 

with velvet wings and inscribe upon the evening 

the subtle words of life and death .. . 

and death... . 


For Oh he too now as the sad earth turns 

turns swift toward my pale and outstretched 
arms 

flung like sharp beacon lights into the misty 
desert 

despair, and the waste lands of the future, 
desolate. 

Turns to them now, now only the grave sea 
sounds ° 
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and the cold sound of water. Now the grey 
rocks grind; 

the strange grotesque fins out of the sea’s grey 
depths 

wave in the clammy air, and chanting of great 
shells— 

those plaistered and whited sepulchres whose 
hollow mouths 


. aregraves for strange dead men to creep inside— 


accompanies now his slow and wearied walk 

over the ocean floor where weeds wave all 
about him. . 

In this vague world trafficking for strange webs, 
he finds : 

only the faint disturbance of a voice calling 

over the long foam-wash flung from this shore’s 
cold lips. 


Now over all the air the moon cries at my grief ~ 


and the little stars like yellow shafts of pain 

weep as the wide seas bear his soft words away; 
and in the winter all that the grey earth means, 
means for me death, no vision of green spring. 


So always thus in dreanis my heart shall gather 

only the slow sound of the protesting dead, 

and in the sunlight after the moon has fallen 

down her green depth of sky into the flowering 
ocean 

cold pale hands lingering long in sharp-sifted 
sunlight 

suddenly and too surely vivid shall recall 

his delicate crushed body, like a white torn 
flower, 

and his pale lips and twined cloud of soft hair. 


All this now I recall and the same stored images 

of other deaths under similar cruel skies; 

Shelley on some strange sand with the flaming 
cypress 

of funeral flames flung writhing in the darkness 

against the velvet calm sky teared with stars. 
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Now the bird departing out of the frozen 
branches, 

the bird of love out of my fast stopped mind, 

singing its shrill song over the silent water, 

winging its way to the distant shores of time 


takes for a guide my eyes to range the darkness 
to stray alone probing the sea’s flung debris 
searching for some faint echo to recall 

only the murmur of a forgotten rhyme. 


C. BUSBY SMITH 


ENDURANCE 


HAT is your worry, your great grief? 
See the brisk ant who hurries on 

Rapt in his alien, dumb concern 

Over the stick, over the stone, 

As long ago in Babylon. 

Long before you, and long after 

Your solid-seeming cloud has passed, 

See the stone bar his fevered passage; 

Be wise, my heart, assume at last 


_ The stone’s impassiveness of cast. 


Like the saltpetre sparks that trace 

A form on paper fore-designed, 

The seeming pointless flash and freak 

Of human or of formic mind 

That leaves not even smoke behind, 

And the great stars that flare to dust - 

Are pin-points in a cosmic flow 

Whose final pattern none can tell; 

And not an age of ache shall show 

Why thought is such, or grief is so. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


CHRIST BEFORE THE HIGH PRIEST 
(Van Honthorst’s Picture in the National Gallery) 


NQUIRING candle-beams seek out and 
limn 
Each grave, still feature of that deathless face; 
The patient head inclined, calm, folded hands 
Mutely accepting life’s fast-dwindling space 
And lonely destiny of thorns. He stands, 
Earth’s prince, forsaken in this friendless place. 


Impartially that glimmering flame outlines 

The insolent, accusing finger. See 

How man’s presumptuous and heretic dust 

Leers so familiar on divinity, 

While, subtly taunting, the suave tongue con- 
trives 

To snare incarnate Truth with sophistry! 


Behold what infinite pity Love Betrayed 
Bends on him, crawling in his mortal slime; 


Bows to the nails,’that 


this proud priest may live. 


As shrinking hours creep near the ultimate Crime 
Those grief-dark eyes, in Caiaphas, forgive 
Our treacheries until the dusk of time. 


MARGARET WILLY 


OCTOBER LAMENT 


LLOUD-CLOTS lie 
Flat on the smoke, 
The ash-boughs’ 
Leaf-cloak 
In the wind’s soughs 
Slits, as I sigh 


A$ 


To myself, “Though your nerves feel 
Still the stabs of that steel, 
Your tears must fall 
Not now, but by night, 
At as secret a call 
As a star’s to a sprite.’ 
NORAH M. HORTON 
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ON A BOWL OF SWEET PEAS 


GAZE too long and each ambitious hue 
Smiles at my wonder with a peerless grace; 
Earth and the blue-robed sky are lost to view 
When Beauty shows so various a face. 
I listen and the waves of sound which break 
Loudly upon the world’s obtrusive shore 
Are rippled into silence in whose wake 
The fragrancies in soft crescendo pour. 


And soaring lark-wise above earthly things 
I pierce the azure of the far sublime, 
Flutter awhile upon impetuous wings 
Then tumble, all too swiftly, back to time; 


Bruised with amazement that these fragile : 


flowers 
Breathe the eternal for a few brief hours. 


WILFRED BARTLETT 


THE HIDING PLACE 
(‘A Man shall be as a hiding place from the wind, and a covert from the tempest.’ Isaiah xxxii. 2.) 


HOUGH Thy waves encompass me- 


The sun still shines above the sea: 
Thou art the Sun and Thou the Sea, 
I but a raindrop plunged in Thee. 


My life is but a grain of dust 

Blown from the firmament star-thrust; 
And since Thou art the Firmament, 
The dust returns to Thee,—content. 


Great Firmament and Sea and Sun 
Fold me in Love’s Pavilion; 

Grant that my hiding place may be 
The Tent of Thy Humanity..: 


MARY WINTER WERE 


NOT TO FORGET 


E have seen all the changes of the weather, 
Who toiled behind the chariots of war, 
We havelearnt patience as we marched together, 
Until at last we saw the open door. 
Let us not bask in suns that shine a moment, 
Or ramble through the byways of the blind; 
Such is no way to make the just atonement 
For those in death our footsteps left behind. 
Fate chose that some should reach the earthly 
portal, 
And walk with freedom underneath the sky; 
Man’s idle bliss has never proved immortal, 
So strike each evil lest it pass you by. 


No man has mastered destiny by waiting, 
Or built secure with only bars of gold; 
Who has no business has all life for hating, 
Where fire is hot the human heart is 
cold. 
Form then your bands and go again as 
brothers, : 
And still let action counter human wrong. 
Who toils a Christian draws the hearts of 
others, 
And builds a peace not fanciful, but strong. 


ROBERT N. STEPHENSON CLARKE 


GARDEN TREES 


OURS were Spring’s youthful bloom and budding green 
And Summer’s sheltering yet revealing screen 

And Autumn’s fruits, ripe under leafy gold 

—Yours, too, this crown of gifting manifold,— 

This last theophany for time-tired eyes 


—tThe stark-stript boughs through which I see the skies. 
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ike forms of truth and untruth sway 
Wrestling in the mind’s ring 

For what a man shall say. 

His outward gaze is wavering 

An instant, while he sees himself 


DECISION 


Seeing himself 

Watching the phantom wrestlers in the ring, 
While finely sways upon a fickle thread 
The Truth of truth above his head. 


MARIE OVERTON 


THE RUG 


FAR in Anatolia,— 
Where, yellow-eyed, the flocks feed slow 
On some green hillside drenched in sun,— 
The shepherd lads their sheep’s wool spun 


As yesterday, so long ago. 


And silver thread with camel-hair, 

As in the ancient days of Greece, 
Their womenfolk wove on the loom, 
To make this rug, that lights my. room 
With glory like the Attic fleece. 


The sun of Anatolia,— 
The warm, sweet air,—the hillside grass, 
Where asphodels are fragrant-fair 


As memoried gold of Helen’s hair,— 
They bless my feet each time I pass. 


NORAH M. GIBBS 


HENRY PORTER 
By J. M. NOSWORTHY 


seems that Henry Porter’s Two Angry 
Women of Abingdon must be approached as a 
unique play by a unique poet, and it is neces- 
sary to insist from the start on Porter’s com- 
parative isolation if we are to form a just 
estimate of his significance. The dramatic his- 
torians do Porter an injustice by dismissing him 
as a one-play dramatist in a single sentence. It 
is true that only this one play has survived, but 
to the reader who is interested in intrinsic 
values rather than possible influence on Shake- 
speare it is a work richer than anything that 
Lyly, Greene, or Peele have left us, a sovereign 


specimen of stagecraft uniting Kyd’s dramatic 


skill with a poetry-more neutral than Marlowe’s 
but not less sustained. ; 

Little is known of Porter’s life, though several 
eligible Henry Porters have been identified. 
The Two Angry Women of Abingdon appears to 
have been written about 1588, and if we assume 
that the dramatist was roughly coeval with 
Marlowe and Shakespeare we shall probably 
not be far from the mark. He appears as ‘Henry 
Porter, Gent’ on the title-page of his play, and 


it is therefore likely that he was a university 
man. There are references to Oxford in The. 
Two Angry Women and the. notion that he was 
an Oxford scholar derives some colour from 
his allusion to himself as ‘a poor scholar... 
driven to a most low estate’ in the prologue to 
his play. Tradition has it that Shakespeare 
was a schoolniaster in the country early in his 
life, and a similar claim may confidently be 
made for Porter. There is no tradition, but the 
play is crammed with suggestive allusions and 
images: ‘pupil such green young things’, ‘tutor 
their wits’, ‘my scholar thoughts’, ‘wisdom’s 
school’. The tendency to distil morality from 
every circumstance strongly suggests the teacher 
or the cleric, and the raw material of Nicholas 
Proverbs’s speeches of ‘old said saws’ may well 
have derived from school text-books. Porter 
is first mentioned in Henslowe’s diary for 
16 December 1596, and then appears frequently 
until 26 May 1599. During that period he 
worked for Henslowe, collaborating with Henry 
Chettle and Ben Jonson in Hot Anger Soon Cold 
in 1598, and, in 1599, after Jonson’s dereliction, 
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with Chettle in The Spencers. Alone, he pro- 
duced Love Prevented in 1598, a sequel to The 
Two Angry Women at the end of the same year, 
and, in 1599, promised a third Abingdon play, 
The Two Merry Women of Abingdon. Professor 
Leslie Hotson has shown that Porter was mor- 
tally wounded in a duel less than a fortnight 
after the last mention of him in Henslowe’s 
diary. On 6 June 1599 he received a rapier- 
thrust from John Daye, ‘late of Southwark, 
yeoman’, and died on the following day. His 
assailant, whom Professor Hotson temptingly 
identifies with John Daye the dramatist, was 
charged with manslaughter, and though he 
pleaded homicide in self-defence, was duly 
convicted. 

Henslowe’s records show that Porter was as 
indigent as most dramatists, but his popularity 
and success emerge clearly. The Two Angry 
Women was revived by the Earl of Nottingham’s 
men early in 1599, and presumably the sequel 
followed hard on its heels, for properties were 
bought in February. At the end of that month 
Henslowe lent Porter forty shillings in earnest 
of The Two Merry Women, and took this as an 
opportunity for extracting from the-dramatist 
‘his faythfulle promysse that J shold haue alle 
the boockes w® he writte ether him sellfe or 
w* any other’. The monopoly that Henslowe 
thus secured is a sure pointer to Porter’s popu- 
larity. The publication of The Two Angry 
Women (Part I) in 1599 may have been due to 
the revival or to the sensational circumstances 
of Porter’s death. As two editions appeared in 
that year presumably the play maintained, in 
book form, that appeal that it had already 
made on the boards. It would seem that John 
Daye’s rapier-thrust put a drastic end to the 
career of one whom the Elizabethan audiences 
had just conspired to honour. 

This ‘pleasant historie of the two angrie 
women of Abington. With the humorous mirthe 
of Dick Coomes and Nicholas Prouerbes two Seruing- 
men’ is a kind of Elizabethan Rape of the Lock. 
Mistress Barnes and Mistress Goursey quarrel 
on the slightest provocation, and their mutual 
anger mounts to preposterous heights, though 
their husbands and sons, unaffected, remain 
devoted friends. Partly with a view to salving 
this hapless strife, Barnes and Goursey, with 


the decisive help of young Philip Barnes, arrange 
to marry Mall Barnes to Frank Goursey. The 
young couple, after a witty passage of arms, 
find that they are distinctly interested in one 
another, but the course of true love is diverted 
when the two angry women discover the plan. 
To cheat their mischievous endeavours it is 
arranged that Mall and Frank shall meet by 
night at a coney green, and that the marriage 
shall be determined at Oxford on the following 
day. But the plan miscarries. Sir Ralph and 
Lady Smith and their man are hunting in the 
woods, the two angry women are in hot pursuit 
of their children, the two lovers are on their 
way to the meeting-place, Philip and the two 
husbands are rendering aid in their several 
ways, their various comic servants are pursuing 
minor missions at the behest of the interested 
parties; and night falls. The play becomes 
what the Elizabethans termed a ‘nocturnal’, 
and Porter builds up an exhilarating fugue of 
mistaken identities, playing off his characters 
in pairs and groups to bring them together, 
at last reconciled, and with the lovers on the 
threshold of marriage. 

. It was Charles Lamb who first commended 
this merry play to the notice of the curious 
reader with the observation that it is ‘con- 
temporary with some of the earliest of Shake- 
speare’s, and is no whit inferior to either The 
Comedy of Errors, or The Taming of the Shrew, for 
instance. It is full of business, humour and 
merry malice. Its night-scenes are peculiarly 
sprightly and wakeful; the versification un- 
encumbered, and rich with compound epithets.’ 
His enthusiasm would probably have been even 
greater had he realized that this play, in fact, 
preceded any play in the Shakespeare canon, 
and was composed not long after Tamburlaine 
and The Spanish Tragedy, though the version 
that has come down to us doubtless underwent 
revision for its revival in 1599. The few later 
critics who have deigned to bestow more than 
a passing platitude on the play have remarked 
its originality and Englishness. That it is essen- 
tially English is one’s first impression, and it 
appears in retrospect as one of the most English 
plays in the whole of our dramatic literature, 
though it is probable that both plot and 
characterization owe much to Latin or Italian 
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precedent. Yet it is native and racy because 
Porter refers every character and incident tothe 
realities of everyday life as he experienced it. 
Thereis nolack oflocal colour, and everyday and 
domestic pursuits are given due prominence. 
There is much in the dialogue that would be 
normally repellent: witty punning that out- 
stays its welcome, and sententious moralizing 
that intrudes in almost every serious speech, yet 
Porter turns these liabilities to good account 
simply by the realism of his general treatment. 
A peculiarly healthy animal life infuses the 
whole of his artificial machinery, and the critical 
function, which would stigmatize this as mental 
gymnastic and that as literature reacting to 
literature, is willingly suspended. Mall Barnes, 
‘Lusty Guts’ as we may join her mother in 
calling her, has been singled out as the supreme 
representative of Porter’s skill in the portrayal of 
an English type. That she is forthright, natural, 
acute, witty, and resourceful is abundantly 
clear: 


Father, when first I heard ye name a hus- 
band, 

At that same very name, my spirits quickened, 

Despair before*had killed them, they were 
dead, 

Because it was my hap so long to tarry, 

I was persuaded I should never marry. 

And sitting sewing thus upon the ground, 

I fell in trance of meditation, 

But coming to myself, ‘Oh Lord,’ said I, 

‘Shall it be so, must I unmarried die?’ 

And being angry father, further said, 

‘Now by Saint Anne, I will not die a maid.’ 

Good faith, before I came to this ripe growth, 

I did accuse the labouring time of sloth, 

Methought the year did run but slow about, 

For I thought each year ten I was without, 

Being fourteen, and toward the other year: 

Good Lord, thought I, fifteen will ne’er be 
here, 

For I have heard my mother say, that then 

Pretty maids were fit for handsome men, 

Fifteen past, sixteen, and seventeen too, 

What, thought I, will not this husband do? 

Will no man marry me, have men forsworn, 

Such beauty and such youth? Shall youth 
be worn 
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As rich mens’ gowns, more with age than 

use? 

Why then I let restrained fancy loose, 

And bade it gaze for pleasure: then love 

swore me 

To do whate’er my mother did before me, 

Yet in good faith, I have been very loath, 

But now it lies in you to save my oath: 

If I shall have a husband, get him quickly, 

For maids that wear cork shoes, may step 

awry. 
Yet this robust female animal is no more Eng- 
lish in her thought and utterance than the 
other major characters, and the native tone is 
just as pronounced in the rural irrelevances of 
Hodge, Proverbs, and Dick Coombes. 

Porter’s claims to poetic distinction have 
never received much attention, though Lamb’s 
approving phrase is apt. For the most part 
Porter practises a neutral style, competent and 
unflagging, but of slight range. His frequent 
trick of distributing half-lines of rhyming verse 
among his characters is, at first, refreshing, but 
the endless succession of puns, verbal repetitions 
and other witty artifices palls in the end, though 
it is quite possible that this would all seem 
effectively crisp badinage on the stage. Else- 
where Porter shows uncommon skill in sustain- 
ing and developing his images, and often hits 
happily on the predestined word: 

Oh do not set the organ of thy voice, 

On such a grunting key of discontent: 

Do not deform the beauty of thy tongue, 

With such mis-shapen answers, rough wrath- 

ful words 

Are bastards got by rashness in the thoughts. 
When occasion demands, he can heighten this 
style and charm us with fine writing: 

How like a beauteous lady masked in black, 

Looks that same large circumference of 

heaven. 

The sky that was so fair three hours ago, 

Is in three hours become an Ethiop, 

And being angry at her beauteous change, 

She will not have one of those pearled stars, 

To blab her sable metamorphosis. 

Both these passages serve to illustrate Porter’s 
frequent device of verbal repetition and anti- 
thesis. Such tricks frequently combine to 
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produce muscular and arresting lines. Goursey 
counselling his son to marry brings his discourse 
to a mighty close with the couplet; 

Thus said my father to thy father, son 

And thou mayest do this too, as I have done; 


and Philip’s comments bring the wooing to a 
similar muscular close: 


But this same t’other thing, called maiden- 
head, 

Hangs by so small a hair or spider’s thread, 

And worn so too with time, it must needs fall, 

And like a well-lured- hawk, she knows her 

‘call. 


There is more of craftsmanship than inspiration 
in this poetry, but Porter shows an acutely self- 


critical awareness of his own excellences and 


limitations. The primary aim of good poetic 
drama, the maintenance of. blank verse or 
rhyming speech at an easy conversational level, 
is admirably carried out. 

In the prose speeches shared among the 
comic serving-men Elizabethan clichés are com- 
mon enough, but thedeadeningschematicnorm 
of the age of Lyly is commendably avoided. 
Nicholas Proverbs, of course, gives Porter little 
scope for free creative prose, but there are 
signs in plenty of a lucid, full-blooded prose 
style in the utterances of Hodge and Dick 
Coombes: 


‘Sirrah, thou grasshopper, that shalt skip 
from my sword as from a scythe, I’ll cut thee 
out in collops and eggs, in steaks, in sliced 
beef, and fry thee with the fire I shall strike 
from the pike of thy buckler. . . .’ 


Such speeches have something of the Falstaffian 
richness. 

It is a curious fact that The Two Angry Women 
stands rather outside the general drift of Eliza- 
bethan dramatic endeavour, in company with 
the seemingly different play of Arden of Fever- 
sham. Arden is the standard representative of 
domestic tragedy verging on melodrama: The 
Two Angry Women, the clearest absolute speci- 
men of domestic comedy verging on farce. The 
slight deviation from pure tragedy in the one 
and pure comedy in the other is the inevitable 
consequence of the essential domesticity of the 


plot and its treatment. Neither genre received 
very much attention in the great dramatic epoch 
that ended with the Commonwealth, and it is 
at this point, and precisely for this reason, that 
it is desirable to reassert the unique character 
of Porter’s play. Plays, tragedy or comedy, 
that take us into the Elizabethan home and let 
us hear the ticking of the clock are few and far 
between after 1600, and the simple comedy of 
country mirth failed to maintain its appeal. 
Heywood, to all appearances, could best claim 
to have inherited the domestic tradition in both 
forms of drama, but the claim will scarcely 
bear scrutiny. His dramatic skill and charm of 
expression are usually so persuasive that we 
are deluded, and it is only upon reflection that 
we realize that he has tricked us with a shadow. 
A Woman Killed with Kindness, seemingly an 
offshoot of Arden, evades the essential crime, 
and dispenses with the Clytemnestra motive. 
In the same way his comedies, with promise 
of domestic themes, readily admit substitutes, 
and lead us, as in The Fair Maid of the West, 
romantically over dangerous seas to distant 
eastern courts. Porter’s immediate followers 
had, it seems, other purposes in hand, and 
domestic comedy, in the stritt sense, was not 
among them. With Dekker, the streets of 
London supplant the market town and cosmo- 
politan realism is achieved: Jonson turns the 
home into a laboratory and experiments with 
his humorous clientele: such plays as Eastward 
Ho, The Puritan Widow, and The London Prodigal 
present life in terms of the bourgeois, frequently 
the Puritan bourgeois, with frankly satirical 
intent. Satire, in fact, loomed large after 1600, 
and in Jonson and Marston it had admirable 
exponents, though whether they or any of their 
contemporaries had any very clear conception 
of the scope and function of satire is a moot 
point. There is a measure of satire lurking 
round The Two Angry Women, but it is not the 
obvious sardonic type that later dramatists cul- 
tivated in their pursuit of cheap and overwhelm- 
ing victories. The aberrations of Abingdon 
families could entail good-humoured general 
satire, but it was clearly impossible to extend 
such material to embrace an uncompromising 
attack on individuals and cRasses. 

The Two Angry Women of Abingdon is a play 
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that claims, and merits, honourable isolation. 
It is not merely that Porter has crammed much 
wisdom and more wit into its three thousand 
lines, nor that he has matched pleasant incident 
with forceful characterization, nor that he has 
maintained the balance of poetry and drama 
with a dexterous regard to the claims of both, 
but that he has also directed comedy along an 
unfamiliar and fruitful path, and staked his 
claim where others did not tread. He wrote in 
the salad days of the drama and contributed 
something as pungent and distinctive as garlic. 
The loss of his other plays is lamentable, for in 


- the one that has survived he achieves perfection 
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and approaches greatness. As it is, one is 
strongly tempted to claim greatness for him, 
and if one refrains, it is simply because invidious 
comparison with Shakespeare and Jonson must 
ensue. Where they mint gold, Porter mints 
silver: but no more can be claimed for any 
other Elizabethan or Jacobean comic writer, 
and Porter shines by comparison with the best 
of them. It is a further matter for lamentation, 
therefore, that three and a half centuries have 
ordained that he should delight usually the 


- scholar, sometimes the general reader, and, 


such is the conservatism of producers, never 
the theatre-goer. 


WANTED—A SHAKESPEARE ATLAS AND GAZETTEER 
By J. MINTO ROBERTSON 


E have Shakespeare lexicons, grammars, 

and concordances in abundance. What 
about an atlas and gazetteer of his stage-world? 
The geographical range of that world is truly 
amazing. The boldest Elizabethan adventurer 
is not his peer. Drake circumnavigates the 
contemporary globe. But Shakespeare, over- 
leaping time as well as space, surveys securely 
worlds old and new. True, his voyages are in 
what Keats has so happily called ‘the realms 
of gold’, and seen through the ‘magic case- 
ments’ of the imagination, but even so the 
voyager has his own fearlessness. Featly and 
surely he roams the cities and countries of 
Europeand the Mediterranean, Asia and Africa, 
and can glance even as far as the Antipodes. 
Hercules, Ulysses, and Jason, the three great 
travellers of classical myth and legend—he out- 
vies them all. England, of course, north, south, 
east, and west, Cornwall, Dover, Wales, North- 
umberland; intriguing glimpses of Scotland— 


’ Forres, Inverness, Birnam; France, too, city, 


river or forest, seaport or champaign; Italy, 
with her melodiously named cities—Verona, 
Padua, Mantua, Naples, and Milan; Greece 
and her islands, Austria and Denmark, the sea- 
board of Asia and Africa, Tunis and Tyre, 
Ephesus and Syracuse, Illyria and Elsinore— 
truly, all the world’s his stage. And then, in 
the end, as an afterthought, he can, the true 
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and only world-conqueror, hold ‘the great globe 
itself’ in the hollow of his hand and say that it 
itself, 


Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like an insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. 


But that’s another story. 

What an abounding confidence he must have 
had, even to name these places as the scenes of 
his plays—this Stratford stripling, who maybe, 
for all we know, never strayed beyond the en- 
virons of London! He scatters the names, if 
they were merely names to him, with a naive 
prodigality. The miracle is he so seldom errs 
or makes a faux pas. I can think of only two, 
both, curiously, in the same play— The Winter’s 
Tale—where he confuses the oracle of Apollo 
at Delphi with Delos, the isle of the god’s birth, 
and assigns to Bohemia a sea-coast which that 
sadly-distracted country to-day would dearly 
wish a reality. We are rather apt to be super- 
cilious about these mistakes. Yet what are they 
among so many foreign names? Rather should 
we confess astonishment at the sweep and 
accuracy of his geographical knowledge, bear- 
ing in mind what cartography signified at that 
time. 

How did Shakespeare acquire that know- 
ledge? Discounting the possibility of his actually 
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having visited even any of the places, though 
of that, as hinted above, we cannot be sure, he 
had two sources of information, the written and 
the spoken word. We know that Shakespeare 
was an omnivorous reader. He could, like 
Napoleon on St. Helena, tear the heart out of 
a book in an incredibly short time. The choice 
between the student’s life and the life of action, 
even that of an actor or playwright, was one 
that he had definitely to make, as consciously 
and as deliberately as Hercules made his choice 
between the way of Virtue and the way of Vice. 
We see the problem stated in his first plays— 
in Love’s Labour’s Lost, emphatically, and, more 
slightly, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona. We see 
it restated in what was probably his last play— 
The Tempest. Napoleon, too, had to make that 
choice in early manhood. There was a con- 
stant outpouring from that wonderful new 
invention, the printing-press, of all sorts of 
pamphlets and narratives of travel, adventure, 
discovery. There were besides throngs of jost- 
ling seamen, adventurers, explorers in London 
town, from whose lips, in tavern or lodging, the 
youth could hear tales of the cities and lands 
beyond the sea. There is a passage in Much Ado 
about Nothing where Benedick speaks in mock- 
ing depreciation of Beatrice’s prattling tongue, 
which seems to show that Shakespeare had read 
with avidity tales of travels: ‘Will your grace 
command me any service to the world’s end? 
I will go on the slightest errand now to the 
Antipodes that you can desire to send me on; 
I will fetch you a toothpicker now from the 
farthest inch of Asia, bring you the length of 
Prester John’s foot, fetch you a hair off the 
great Cham’s head, do you any embassage to 
the Pigmies, rather than hold three words’ 
conference with this harpy’ (Act u, Sc. i, ll. 
270-80). We have the easy allusiveness of 
Orlando’s verses, 


From the east to western Ind, 
No jewel is like Rosalind, 
(As You Like It, Act m1, Sc. ii) 


arid Rosalind’s confession: ‘My affection hath 
an unknown bottom, like the Bay of Portugal’ 
(Act rv, Sc. i). But the passage which best 
reveals to us the fascination of the home-keeping 
youth, as he listens to the wonderful tales of 


travellers, is Othello’s confession how he won 
the love of Desdemona: 


Her father loved me; oft invited me; 

Still question’d me the story of my life, 

From year to year, the battles, sieges, fortunes, 

That I have pass’d. 

I ran it through, even from my boyish days, 

To the very moment that he bade me tell it; 

Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field, 

Ofhair-breadth scapes i’ the imminent deadly 
breach, 

Of being taken by the insolent foe 

And sold to slavery, of my redemption thence 

And portance in my travels’ history; 

Wherein of antres vast and deserts idle, 

Rough quarries, rocks and hills whose heads 
touch heaven, 

It was my hint to speak,—such was the 
process ; 

And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders. This to 
hear 

Would Desdemona seriously incline. 


She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourses: which I observing, 
Took once a pliant hour, and found good 
means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 
But not intentively: I did consent. 


Another factor which may help to explain 
this amazing ease and sureness with which 
Shakespeare does his scene-shifting is the fact 
that in nearly every one of his plays he is build- 
ing on an existing story. The main characters 
are there, but that is not our concern mean- 
time. The episodes of the story are there, 
the various scenes of action. Shakespeare, we 
may take it, then, simply accepted Venice, 
Padua, Ephesus, Cyprus as a matter of 
course, taking over the original tale from 
Bandello or Ovid or Plutarch, and, where 
he felt moved to give corroborative detail, 
calmly sprinkled it from his own intimate 
knowledge of taverns and hostelries in or’‘near 
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London. Especially in his Roman plays— 
Julius Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra, Coriolanus— 
he sticks close to Plutarch and so makes no faux 
pas as he changes from Rome to Philippi, or 
with Antony passes to and from Alexandria, 
Rome, Actium, or merely talks of Sicyon and 
Cydnus, or, on lesser stage, busies himself in 
Corioli or among the Volsci. In the English 
historical plays also he follows his main sources, 
. Hall and Holinshed, and older versions of the 
plays, and so achieves verisimilitude, though, 
of course, all at the expense of such sacred 
canons as the ‘unities’ of time and space. 

Even so, and when we haye made allowance 
for borrowings and wholesale taking-over of 
stories with characters, scenes, and episodes, 
there is still an amazing amount of detail, 
supplied by the dramatist or poet himself, 
calculated to lend verisimilitude to an other- 
wise bald and unconvincing narrative. The 
bareness of the Elizabethan stage, we may say, 
made it a matter of supreme indifference what 
name the playwright gave to a particular scene. 
York, London, Venice, Athens—what mattered 
if it was only a turning-round of the sign which 
bore the name? To that extent certainly it 
helped Shakespeare in his light-hearted leaping 
across continents and seas. But what are we 
to say to his careful filling in of the picture 
with his own wonderful poetry, so that the 
actual place appears before our eyes, and 
scholars contend still as to whether the poet 
had actually visited the place he so eloquently 
describes? A hundred such places rise before 
the mind’s eye—the Rialto at Venice, the 
‘blasted heath’ near Forres, Inverness Castle, 
Elsinore, the oracle of Apollo at Delphi—and, 
for other instances, I may refer the reader to 
the late Dr. Rainnie’s carefully documented 
essay on ‘Scenery in Shakespeare’. 

Nor merely is it in set descriptions of a place 
or countryside that Shakespeare indulges in 
such detail. There is what I have already 
called an easy allusiveness which would seem 
to imply his familiarity with foreign places, 
manners, and idiosyncrasies. If he learned 
or picked these up merely by hearsay, it con- 
firms, what we were bound to infer otherwise, 
the amazing receptivity of the man. Take, for 
instance, Rosalind’s quip at Monsieur Jaques 
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(As You Like It, Act rv, Sc. i, 1. 37): ‘I will 
scarce think you have swam in a gondola.’ 
Shakespeare is not writing of Venice at that 
moment: he has not, as we might expect of one 
who has Venice for the scenes of his play, 
specially soaked himself in that atmosphere. 
Here in the Forest of Arden the runaway 
princess flings off a remark which bespeaks an 
easy, off-hand acquaintance with the canal 
waterways of Venice. 

Again, in the same play, we have these 
figures built upon an extensive familiarity with 
foreign nations: 


Why, she defies me 
Like Turk to Christian .. . 
Such Ethiope words, blacker in their effect 
Than in their countenance, 
(Act rv, Sc. iii, 1. 33) 


and, nearer home, but equally apt, 


*Tis like the howling 
Of Irish wolves against the moon. 
(Act v, Sc. ii, 1. 116.) 


In his very first play, Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
Shakespeare, indubitably a mere youth fresh 
from the country, reveals an astonishing ac- 
quaintance with France and French ways and 
Court etiquette. In his English historical plays 
he clearly differentiates Englishman, Welsh- 
man, and Scot, and, again,-the French. In 
The Merchant of Venice (Act 1, Sc. ii) we have the 
delightful badinage of Portia with Nerissa over 
the different suitors she has had for her hand, 
and their several peculiarities of manner, a 
piece of topical quizzing in the best Shavian 
manner. The Neapolitan prince, the County 
Palatine, the French lord, the young baron of 
England, the Scottish lord, the young German, 
the Duke of Saxony’s nephew—each is neatly 
labelled and pigeon-holed. Only for one does 
she pause and hesitate to hit off—‘a Venetian, 
a scholar and a soldier’, says Nerissa, roguishly. 
‘Yes, yes,’ says Portia, ‘it was Bassanio’, and 
then, checking herself as too forward, ‘as I 
think, he was so called’. 

All these references are in light mood. But 
he can be equally apt in sombre mood, as when 
he makes Othello compare his unyielding desire 
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for revenge upon the wife he thinks unfaithful 
to the tideless Euxine Sea: 


Like to the Pontic sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontis and the Hellespont, 
Even so my bloody thoughts, with violent 
pace, . 
Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble 
love, 
Till that a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up. 


Something of dignity and remoteness here is 
due to the definitely classical names, as though 
the very suggestion of remoteness in these names 
conveyed the studied coldness and deliberate- 
ness of Othello’s anger. 

I have shown by his references to nationality 
and character and customs the poet’s familiarity 
—Ulysses-like—with 


cities of men, 
And manners, climates, councils, govern- 
ments. 


But if we limit the reference to actual place- 
names, what a map we might draw, what a 
gazetteer compile! For there is his Orbis Veteri- 
bus Notus, with all the splendid cities of antiquity 
—Rome, Athens, Troy, Carthage, and Alex- 


andria. There is Mare Internum and the lands. 


surrounding it. But there. is Europe of the 
Middle Ages, cities and countries, Illyria and 
Bohemia, sea-coast notwithstanding, Genoa, 
Venice, Paris, Norway, and Denmark. And 
surely there would be a separate map of his 
British Isles, and maybe one of his Voyages, 
just like Sindbad, especially with one giving a 
glimpse of Prospero’s Isle, possibly out in the 
Atlantic. Or take a play never much quoted, 
Pericles. Consider merely its itinerary—Antioch, 
Tyre, Tarsus, Ephesus, Pentapolis, Mytilene. 
It is all one to Shakespeare. He fares by land and 
sea—ubique, with assurance and equanimity; 
the very airways are his, with Puck and Ariel. 
He never enters a cul-de-sac. In the end of the 
day he breaks forth, perhaps, even from the 
Inland Sea. He laughs, it may be, at the Pillars 
of Hercules and deliberately casts himself adrift 
on the ocean of Atlas, to maroon himself finally 
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on Prospero’s magic isle, near the ‘still-vext 
Bermoothes’. That is his only bid for the New 
World of America, his farthest venture in the 
Occident. Europe, Asia, Africa, and a hint of 
America—what a world! There is no parallel 
to it in all literature. The Greeks knew little 
more than the Mediterranean, the Euxine, and 
great Oceanus girdling the earth. Dante and 
Milton dream of heaven and hell, with inter- 
ludes of favoured spots on earth, Florence or 
Eden bower. Shakespeare at one and the same 
time is the most English and the least insular of 
our authors. Byron—and it may help to explain 
his European vogue, second only to Shake- 
speare’s—is the only modern poet who gives us 


-something of Shakespeare’s range in space, 


with his Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage and Don 


' Juan; and even his world is the limited one 


of the Grand Tour, with brief excursions to 
Biblical lands and the Island of the ‘Bounty’ 
mutineers. Our modern era, for all its con- 
quest of sea and air and space, has given us as 
yet no poet or novelist who has comprehended 
these as Shakespeare comprehended the dimen- 
sions of his world. Kipling, for all his im- 
perialism and ‘lesser breeds without the law’, 
has nothing like Shakespeare’s diversity of 
range. Shaw, too, though he goes ‘back to 
Methuselah’, has excursions into Roman history 
and the War of American Independence, can- 
not vie. with Shakespeare’s sweep across seas 
and continents. H. G. Wells has certainly left 
this planet for the moon and wars with other 
worlds, but so long as his hold is terrestrial it is 
limited very much to London and the purlieus 
thereof. . ; 
We cannot explain Shakespeare’s immense 
range by the literary medium he adopted, 
namely the drama. There have been other 
dramatists, but none with anything like his 
range. The dramatic method certainly accounts 
for much, especially, as stated above, on the 
bare Elizabethan stage. It was so easy to name 
the Scene as this or that and leave it there. 
‘Then, too, Shakespeare was a child of the 
Renaissance, revelling in all the riches and 


wonders of that new age. The first excesses . 


were over, when plays were produced made up 
of a strange medley of characters historical, 
Biblical, mythical, and fabulous. But the love 
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of strange names was still in vogue, and Shake- 
speare simply followed the fashion. 

The important thing to bear in mind is how 
little it really:matters to our reading or seeing 
of a play, where the scene is supposed to be. 
Shakespeare’s plays are independent of all set- 
ting in space. I can give my personal testimony 
there as a producer of the plays for many years 
now in the open air under an old beech-tree, 
with the very minimum of properties. Even 
King Lear and Antony and Cleopatra, so produced, 
have still retained their reality, as I have been 
assured by competent critics. It is with place 
as with his characters—they are true to English 
type—the Athenian mechanicals, Dogberry and 
the Watch, the Launcelot Gobbos, William 
and Audrey, all these, wherever the play may 
be set, are Warwickshire or provincial clowns 
and yokels. Verona, Messina, Arden are pretty 
names, outlandish names, conveying a certain 
sense of farawayness, and that is all. The human 
nature is still the same whatever the scene. 

That is why Shakespeare is so little perturbed 
. in his flouting of the unities of time and space. 


WANTED—A SHAKESPEARE ATLAS AND GAZETTEER 


Sir Walter Scott—all honour to the ‘Wizard of 
the North’—personally verifies the ride of 
William of Deloraine to and from Melrose 
Abbey: he verifies the ride of FitzJames to and . 
from the Trossachs: he takes up his coign of 
vantage on the roof of a house in Yorkshire and 
surveys the country round Ashby-de-la-Zouche, 
so that he may be sure of his facts in description. 
So, too, our modern film-producers seek to 
verify with most meticulous care their scenes 
and scenery so as to dumbfound the Stratford 
playwright, if he could revisit the earthly scene. 
The great fact remains that this Shakespeare 
has, like his own mischievous sprite, put a girdle 
round the earth in forty plays and poems. 
Rightly enough did Dr. Johnson wish to amend 
his tribute to the dramatist, “Time toiled after 
him in vain.’ ‘Nay’, said the Doctor, ‘add 
Space.’ And—let this be our addendum—all 
this from one who, for all we know to the con- 
trary, maybe said, with his tongue in his cheek, 


‘Home-keeping youth have ever homely 
wits.’ 


‘SPERANZA’ AND HER FIRST EDITOR 
By HORACE WYNDHAM 


I 


T was in the columns of the Nation, founded 
by Charles Gavan Duffy, that the young 
Irish girl who was to begin life as Jane Fran- 
.cesca Elgee and end it seventy years later as 


Lady Wilde began her literary career. This 


was in Dublin, in 1844, when, at the age of 
twenty-one, she composed some verses and 
dropped them furtively into the letter-box of 
the newly established journal. Averse to pub- 
licity (but not to publication) she signed this 
effort ‘John Fenshaw Ellis’. A second reason 
for adopting a pseudonym was that she was then 
living with an uncle, who, being a convinced 
Unionist, regarded the Nation (and all that in 
it was) as a ‘seditious rag’ and would not 
permit a copy in his house. 

The birth of the Nation (the first number of 
which appeared on- 15 October 1842) was due 
to a stroll by Gavan Duffy in the Phoenix Park; 
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Dublin, with two young barristers, John Blake 
Dillon and Thomas Osborne Davis. To them 
Duffy outlined a scheme for a weekly paper 
which should ‘advance the cause of Ireland’, 
and which the three of them should conduct 
jointly. As Duffy found the capital (then a 
much more modest sum than would now be 
required) he became sole proprietor; and, since 
he had considerable journalistic experience, he 
also undertook the editorship. 

The title of the new-comer was not settled 
without a good deal of discussion. Duffy wanted 
the National. When Davis objected, the Con- 
stitutional, Tribune, and Sentinel were suggested 
as alternatives. The one eventually adopted 
was the Nation. A prospectus, asking for the 
support of the public, was drawn up by Davis. 
Its tone was somewhat florid: ss 


‘On Saturday, the 15th of October, will be 
published the first number of a Dublin weekly 
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journal to be called THE NaTIoN, for which 
the services of the most eminent political 
writers in the country have been secured. 
The projectors have been told that there is 
no room in Ireland for yet another Liberal 
organ. But they think differently. ... The 
necessities of the country seem to demand 
a journal able to aid and organize the new 
movement going on amongst us, and above 
all to direct the popular mind and the sym- 
pathies of educated men of all parties to the 
great end of Nationality.... Such a journal 
should be free from the quarrels, the interests, 
the wrongs, and even the gratitude, of the 
past. It should be free to apply its strength 
where it seems best; free to praise; free to 
censure, unshackled by sect or party. 

‘Holding these views, the proprietors of the 
NATION cannot think that a journal prepared 
to undertake this work will be deemed super- 
fluous; and, as they labour, not for them- 
selves, but for their country, they are prepared, 
if they do not find a way open, to try if they 
cannot make one.’ 


The avowed editorial policy was ‘to create 
and foster-public opinion in Ireland and make 
it racy of the soil’. It was to this end that ‘the 
services of the most eminent political writers’ 
had been promised. The promise was no idle 
one, for the staff included William Carleton, 
Thomas Davis, John Blake Dillon, Denis Mac- 
Carthy, Clarence Mangan, Thomas MacNeven, 
John O’Connell, Richard Dalton Williams, 
and others of similar calibre. Altogether a 
strong team. 

With Gavan Duffy at the helm, and an 
accomplished band of assistants ‘working for 
him, the WVation soon got over its birth pangs 
and settled down into a financial success, “The 
reception of the journal among the cultivated 
classes’, wrote the editor, ‘is intelligible; but it 
was a marvel then, and it is still a marvel how 
quickly it seized upon the classes to whom read- 
ing was not a necessity.’ 


2 
From the first number the Nation was con- 


ducted on lines that were very different from 
- those of its contemporaries. Thus, contributors 
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were remunerated handsomely ; advertisements 
of quack nostrums and shady financial schemes 
were not accepted ; and tickets for admission to 
theatres and concerts were charged to the office. 
Although frowned upon by rival proprietors, 
the policy answered; and the circulation soon 
reached a figure far in excess of that of any 
other Irish journal at this date. : 


‘The Nation’, wrote Duffy in after years, 
‘was not a journal designed to chronicle the 
small beer of current politics, but to inform 
public opinion; and this was a task never 
neglected. Every line of the contents passed 
under my eye. No one was assailed for any 
offence except some public delinquency in- 
jurious to Ireland, and no one assailed was 
ever refused a hearing. The aim of the 
Nation was speedily understood by the best 
men in Ireland; they recognized instinctively 


that here was a journal that was not a com-_ 


mercial speculation, but the voice of men to 
whom the elevation of Ireland was a creed 
and a passion.’ 


As was perhaps to be expected, since it dis- 


turbed a number of vested interests, a certain . 


amount of hostile criticism met the fledgling. 
‘We were’, wrote the editor, ‘assailed on the 
platform, in parliament, and still more effec- 
tively with pen and pencil. Mr. Thackeray, a 
man of intellect and letters, had no sympathy 
with other men of letters striving for intellectual 
freedom. . . . Being the most sensitive of 
mortals when his personal characteristics were 
described, he thought himself entitled to name 
us, one after another, with some ironical or 
disparaging epithet tacked to the name.’ This 
was ungenerous, for Duffy had accepted a con- 
tribution and a drawing from him. 

Nor was the staff quite a happy family. 
O’Connell proved troublesome and seceded, 
complaining that the ‘wrong people’ were be- 
lauded and the deserving left out in the cold. 
There was too much ‘Father Prout’, he said, 
and not enough Samuel Lever; and somebody 
else insisted that the ‘dangerous songs’ which 
Duffy printed were written by Tom Moore. 

On the other hand,.W. H. Lecky, although 
a staunch Unionist, and disagreeing with its 
politics, could give the Wation his warm approval. 
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‘Seldom’, he declared, ‘has any journal of the 
kind exhibited a more splendid combination of 
eloquence, of poetry, and of reasoning.’ Carlyle 
also thought well of it, and said so in a charac- 
teristic letter to Duffy; and Macaulay followed 
his example. 

It was in connexion with its attitude towards 
alleged cure-alls that the Nation was once 
involved in legal proceedings. During an un- 
guarded moment a Dublin apothecary con- 
trived to get inserted a puff of some pills 
‘guaranteed to cure sufferers from bowel com- 
plaints’. When he saw it the editor printed a 
notice, ‘expressing regret for admitting a quack 
advertisement to his columns’. Thereupon the 
indignant pill-maker brought an action for 
. ‘malicious libel’. Duffy pleaded ‘justification’ ; 
and although his counsel called expert evidence 
to prove that the pills ‘had nothing in them but 
bread crumbs, and could not possibly cure 
anything’, the jury, directed by Chief Justice 
Pennefather, found for the plaintiffand awarded 
him forty shillings damages. The medical pro- 
fession sided with the defendant; and a sub- 
scription list was opened to meet the costs, 
amounting to £100, which he had incurred. 
‘I paid them myself’, said Duffy, ‘and thought 
the money well spent in exhibiting to the world 
the conditions under which liberty of the press 
was maintained by Irish journalists.’ 
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When he received her first offering, Gavan 
Duffy had no idea that the signature ‘John 
Fenshaw Ellis’ was an assumed one. Curious 
to make the new contributor’s acquaintance, 
he inserted a request to this effect in his ‘notices 
to correspondents’ column. This had the desired 
result and a meeting was arranged. The editor’s 
account of how they met has been given by him: 


‘Another poetess came in a widely dif- 
ferent guise. Her virile and sonorous songs 
broke on the public’s ear like the plash in 
later times of a great wave of thought in one 
of Swinburne’s metres. . . . I was greatly 
struck by the first contribution, and requested 
Mr. John Fenshaw Ellis to call at the Nation 
office. Mr. Ellis pleaded that there were 
difficulties which rendered this course im- 
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practicable, and invited me to visit him in 
Leeson Street. I did so immediately, not 
without a secret suspicion of the transforma- 
tion I was about to witness. A smiling parlour- 
maid, when I enquired for Mr. Ellis, showed 
me into a drawing-room, where I found only 
Mr. George Smith, publisher to the Univer- 
sity. “What!” I cried, “‘my loyal friend, are 
you the new volcano of sedition?” Mr. 
Smith only answered by vanishing into a 
back drawing-room and returning with a 
tall girl on his arm, whose stately carriage 
and figure, flashing brown eyes, and features 
cast in an heroic mould, seemed fit for the 
genius of poetry or the spirit of revolution. 
He presented me to Miss Jane Francesca 
Elgee, in lieu of Mr. John Fenshaw Ellis.’ 


The cat was now out of the bag. Electing to 
abandon this first pseudonym and replace it by 
‘Speranza’, in the course of the next four years 
Miss Elgee submitted a flood of poems and 
essays and critical articles. Most of them found 
a ready welcome, for her ‘vivid and flashing 
pen’ appealed to Duffy. At this period she 
was one of a quartet of women contributing 
regularly to the Nation, the other three being 
Eva Mary Kelly, Ellen Mary Downing, and 
Olivia Knight. It was ‘Speranza’, however, 
wholoomed largest in its columns; and her work 
attracted high opinions from Stopford Brooke, 
Aubrey de Vere, Sir William Hamilton, 
John Bourke O’Reilly, and other sound judges. 
‘The passionate nature of her verse’, declared 
Stopford Brooke, ‘helped in no small degree 
to make the Nation a political force.’ Charles’ 
Reade was similarly impressed. ‘In addition to 
her poetical contributions’, he says, ‘there also 
came from her hands some of the most daring, 
effective, and vehement press articles of the 
Nation.’ 

The path of authorship is not always smooth; 
and there was an occasion when this candidate 
for its prizes crossed swords with a publisher. 
Gavan Duffy has an odd account of the episode: 


‘Speranza committed to me a task which 
led me in the end into an awkward position. 
The editor of Bohn’s Library was publishing 
a volume of translations from Schiller, and 
she wished me to offer a translation of ‘“‘Love 
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and Cabal’, which she had written, to Mr. 
Behn for the purpose. I gave the MS. to 
him and he promised to consider it and 
communicate with her. After a time she in- 
formed me that she could get no answer of 
any sort from-him, that the volume was pub- 
lished, and finally that she found her poem 
in it under his own name, with some trifling 
alterations. I called on Mr. Bohn for an 
explanation and only met with a great deal 
of vehement wrath, and an absolute denial 
that he had used any of her poem. I then 
asked him to return the MS., but I did not 
succeed in getting it back. I can say no more 
of this transaction from my own knowledge, 
but Ihave never. doubted that Speranza’s 
statements were strictly accurate.’ 


Since the Nation gave hospitality to poets, half 


the would-be bardlets within a hundred miles 
of Dublin wanted to appear in its columns. As 
a result, the editorial desk was soon cluttered 
up with their offerings. ‘I can still’, said Duffy, 
‘recall the mixture of delight and alarm with 
which I read the contributions from new cor- 
respondents, so striking and effective, so far 
above the range of Poets’ Corner verses, that 
I was tormented by a suspicion that they must 
be plagiarisms or adaptations of poems which 
had escaped my reading.’ : 

But this was not the only trouble confronting 
the editor, for the surfeit was objected to by the 
printers, who wanted to charge for setting up 
poetry as if it were prose, that is, as if each line 
filled the breadth of a column. The editor 
announced that, sooner than yield to such a 
demand, he would dismiss the lot of them and 
‘stop the paper. This firm attitude brought the 
comp6sing-room staff to their senses. 

‘Speranza’s’ contributions, as well as those 
of the other writers, aroused an interest beyond 
Dublin. ‘Specimens of the prose and poetry 

-appearing in the Nation were’, says Duffy, ‘read 
in the House of Commons, as significant evidence 
of a new spirit more dangerous than the tradi- 
tional and manageable agitations of the past.’ 
The Quarterly Review pronounced some of the 

- ballads and articles to be ‘perilous and mis- 

chievous’; and The Times thundered against the 


‘fervour of rebellion’ it detected in O’Connell’s _ 
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verses. Macaulay, however, was full of com- 
pliments, and the British Museum demanded 
a copy for the reading-room. 
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During the temporary absence from the 
editorial chair of Duffy (who, the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act being suspended and Regulation 18B 
not having been invented, was under arrest for 
‘stirring up disaffection’), the Nation was con- 
ducted by his cousin, Margaret Callan. ‘Miss 
Elgee (Speranza)’, he said, ‘promised a leading 
article suitable to the occasion, and provided 
one which might be issued from the head- 
quarters of the National Army.’ 

The promise was kept. A ‘revolutionary 
appeal’ and a ‘wild war song’ aptly described ° 
this effort. Among other requirements, it called 
upon Ireland to ‘overthrow the British garrison’, 
‘to drive it into the sea’, and to ‘never lay down 
your arms, never cease hostilities till you re- 
generate and.save this fallen land’. 

This disturbed the authorities. They acted 
promptly. Furnished with a search warrant, 
the police invaded the office and carried off 
a number of manuscripts. ‘One of them’, says 
Duffy, ‘excited extraordinary interest when it 
became known to be the writing of a woman. 
It was lofty and passionate as one of Napoleon’s 
bulletins after a great victory.’ This was a 
leading article, headed ‘Jacta Alea Est’ and 
signed ‘Speranza’. 

‘Exquisitively beautiful as a piece of writing’, 
declared A. M. Sullivan, ‘it glowed with fiery 
incentive. It was, in fact, a prose-poem, a wild 
war-song, in which Ireland was called upon 
that day, in the face of earth and heaven, to 
invoke the ultima ratio of oppressed nations.’ 
One passage ran: 


‘Oh! for a hundred muskets glittering 
brightly in the light of heaven, and the monu- 
mental barricades stretching across each of 
our noble streets, made desolate by England 
—circling round that doomed Castle, made 
infamous by England, where the foreign 
tyrant has held his council of treason and 
iniquity against our people and our country 
for seven hundred years. ... The Castle is the 
keystone of English power. Take it, destroy 
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it, burn it—at any hazard become masters 
of it; and on the same ground from whence 
proceeded all those acts of insult and infamy 
which aroused the just retribution of a 
people’s vengeance, establish a government 
in whom the people of all classes can place 
confidence.’ 


This ‘trumpet call’ ran to several thousand 
words. When they read it the Castle authori- 
ties shivered in their shoes; and Lord Claren- 
don, the Viceroy, fearful of encountering further 
inflammatory diatribes from the same. source, 


- ordered the number of the Nation in which it 


appeared (29 July 1848) to be suppressed. 
‘Speranza’s’ contribution, together with a 
second one, “The Tocsin of Ireland’, printed 
in the same issue, landed. Duffy in the dock, 
charged with ‘treason felony’. Despite the 
efforts of the Crown and the thunders of the 
Attorney-General, the jury refused to convict 
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him; and, after five other unsuccessful attempts 
with different juries, the Government accepted 


_ defeat and abandoned the attempt and aban- 


doned the prosecution. Still, it put an end to 
the Nation for the time being; and its subsequent 
revival did not last long. 

If, however, there was no more Nation, there 
was a good deal more of its founder and editor. 
Thinking it would be as well to put a distance 
between Ireland and himself, in 1855 Charles 
Gavan Duffy went to Australia. There he 
practised at the Melbourne bar and took up a 
political career in Victoria. His gifts were soon 
recognized; and he became in turn Minister 
of Land and Works, Speaker of the House of 
Assembly, and Premier of the Colony. For his 
public services he was knighted in 1873. On 
returning to Ireland, he died in 1903 and was 
buried in Glasnevin cemetery, Dublin. A long 
and eventful career, and one that in its day had 
made a certain amount of history. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S SUMMER HOLIDAY 
(Notes on the origin of ‘The Forsaken Merman’) 


By PENELOPE 


‘“T "HE weather is beautiful for tourists’ wrote 

Mrs. Wordsworth from Rydal Mount to 
Henry Crabb Robinson,’ ‘and the country is 
going to swarm—but some of our neighbours 
mean to fly—for instance, Mrs. A(rnold) and 
her brood intend to go to the Isle of Man for a 
few weeks.’ This was in the June of 1845. By 
the 16th of September the Arnolds were back 
again ‘in good health’. The party had con- 
sisted of Mrs. Arnold, her daughter Jane, and 
her eldest son Matthew. 

Matthew was twenty-two when he took this 
summer holiday and A Strayed Reveller and Other 
Poems did not appear for another four years. It 
contained, however, one poem, To a Gipsy 
Child by the Seaside, which is actually dated from 
‘Douglas, Isle of Man’. To a Gipsy Child is full 
of that melancholia which irritated the Words- 
worth family—they thought it an affectation 





¥ The Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson with the 
Wordsworth Circle, ed. Edith C. Morley, Oxford, 1927. 
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FITZGERALD 


in the carefully dressed and ‘sufficiently pros- 
perous’ young Matt— 


Glooms that go as deep as thine I have not 
known; 
Moods of fantastic sadness, nothing worth. ... 


But probably Arnold knew already that these 
fantastic moods were to become a fever, a self- 
tormenting, a familiar walking by his side 
which could only be exorcised with the aid of 
the Arnold family sense of duty. Certainly he 
had already begun, with that peculiar magic 
which was his, to combine the genius of a 
familiar, landscape with the genius of his own 
loneliness. To the end of his life he was never 
quite able to tell what it was that he had lost— 
only that he was in need of consolation. He 
found it in the ‘calm soul of all things’, in the 
view towards Keswick, in ‘the cuckoo loud on 
some high lawn’, in the snowfields and poplar 
avenues of Switzerland, in the dear outline of 
the Cumnor hills. Above all, he found it in 
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running water and the sea. He was ‘one who 
looks upon water as*the Mediator between the 
inanimate and man’. He could not bear to 
see it dirty... . 
effect on him of this visit to the water-worn, 
sea-haunted island of Man, only just becoming 
. in the 1840s a fashionable resort? His visit 
must have lasted about eight weeks. I believe 
it was there that he wrote, not only To a Gipsy 
Child, but also The Forsaken Merman. 

Let us try to make the voyage with Mrs. 
Arnold and her brood. Almost certainly they 
would have taken places on the Liverpool 
packet, perhaps the famous Queen of the Isle. 
The crossing took about six hours, and the 
ship’s band played a gay selection of airs as 
the packet sailed down the Mersey. The pas- 
sengers whiled away the time in playing back- 
gammon, listening eagerly for the dinner bell, 
and taking bets on the progress of the rival 
steamers.’ At Douglas (they would arrive just 
as the sun was setting over the bay) half the 
population turned out to cheer the first steamer 
to arrive. After the tiresome business of the 
customs, visitors drove in a cab to their hotel 
(probably the Castle Mona) and walked out 
after dinner to observe the effect of the moon- 
light on-the Bay. I picture Matt, very hand- 
some, with the thick dark hair and sidewhiskers 
which were never to go gray, and which he 
treated at this period with ‘Rowland’s Odonto’, 
strolling across Douglas beach, wearing perhaps 
the straw wideawake which was the seaside 
fashion for males. 

Although the great inrush of Lancashire 
holiday-makers had already begun, and al- 
though the wagonettes were touring the coast 
with a freight of solid mid-Victorian clergymen 
(all sketching, botanizing, geologizing, collect- 
ing odds and ends of the Manx language and 
making rubbings of the Runic crosses), the 
island was still ‘Mona the Lone’, veiled in her 
drifting spray. The New Pier, the Iron Pier, 
and the Promenade—all these were ambitious 
dreams, not to be realized till the eighteen- 
sixties. 





* They were the Douglas & Isle of Man Steam Packet 
Company and the Isle of Man Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. 
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What must have been the © 


Suppose that on the very first evening of his 
visit Arnold went, as I suggested, for a walk in 
the moonlight round Douglas Bay. At low 
tide, after an east wind, the whole beach 
opposite the Crescent would be covered with 
glistening seaweed. On Douglas Head the 
famous gorse and broom would be still in 
flower and the air full of its bitter-sweet and 
disturbing fragrance. 


When clear falls the moonlight, 
When spring-tides are low; 
When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starred with broom, 
And high rocks throw mildly 
Over blanch’d sands a gloom; 
Up the still glistening beaches, 
Up the creeks we will hie, 

Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry... . 


Every month during the season there was a 
grand ball or Assembly at the Castle Hotel. 
Whether the Arnolds stayed there or not, I like 
to think that Matthew attended one of them, 
and gracefully waltzed the length of the brilliant 
salon. 

Where else would he go? He must have been 
to see Peel Castle, if only from its association 
with Wordsworth, and at Peel you could row 
out to explore the magnificent sea-worn caves 
which run deep into the red sandstone. All 
round the coast, at Laxey and Dalby, at Port 
Soderick, Port Greenock and Cass-na-Awim, 
the rocks have been weathered into these 
natural arches and fantastic caves of dark 
green shadowy water. 


Sand strewn caverns, cool and deep, 
Where the winds are all asleep; 
Where the spent lights quiver and gleam. 


What is the secret of Matthew Arnold’s feeling, 
almost mystical, for the sea? ‘Unplumbed, 
salt, estranging’, melancholy to the point of 
heartbreak—but there was healing too in those 
unquiet waters; against ‘the sickening con- 
sciousness of one’s own difficulties’, among so 
much that was trivial, so much that was not 
worth while, they spoke of eternity. ... In 
1845, however, if Arnold felt these things, his 
family never guessed -it. 
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On the contrary, their time was probably 
fully occupied with sea-bathing, and with 
‘aquatic excursions’ (after which the Castle 
Hotel supplied a spread of green tea, dressed 
lobsters and crabs) or trips round the island in 
a wagonette. After Douglas Bay and Peel 
Castle, there were the Druid circles and the 
runic crosses ; there were white-washed cottages 
(at this time even the ‘ancient monuments’ 
were white-washed by the tidy villagers) ; there 
were ancient churches and the mysterious 


graveyards of St. Maughold and Kirk Onchan - 


and Kirk Braddan, where from time im- 
memorial the people of the island have found 
their last resting-place; here the visitors could 
examine the graves of the Norsemen, looking 
out through eternity to the open sea, and 
carved, not with prayers for the dead, but with 
sea-monsters and weapons of war. And every- 
where, of course, the party might stop to 
admire the view at some creek or inlet or on a 
sand-dune covered with sea-pinks and coarse 
grass; or they might walk down through the 
crooked village streets. . . . 


We went up the beach, by the sandy down 

Where the seastocks bloom, to the white- 
walled town; 

Through the narrow-paved streets, where 
all was still, : 

To the little grey church on the windy hill. 

From the church came a murmur of folk at 
their prayers, 

But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 

We climb’d on the graves, on the stones worn 
with rains, 

And we gazed up the aisle through the small 
leaded panes... . 


Just to give some idea of the early-to-mid- 
Victorian tourist to the Isle of Man, here is a de- 
scription (written somewhat later than Arnold’s 
visit) of that most ‘picturesque’ of all fishing 
villages, Port Erin: 


‘It is a pleasant seclusion, sweetly retired 
from bustle of any kind, except such as the 
sea makes when a strong west wind brings 
Neptune’s white-maned horses into the bay 
in full career. Then, indeed, Port Erin wears 
an aspect of a nobler and more spirit-stirring 
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kind. But even then, when the spray is flying 
over the roofs of the fishermen’s cottages, low 
down, near to the beach, the briny tumult is 
mere child’s play in a nursery nook com- 
pared to the roaring majesty with which the 
billows rage among the creeks and chasms 
and craggy headlands outside. . . . But, 
when the wind is still, the tide fondles on the 
beach at the foot of the village; and as it 
rises in gentle sweeps nearer and nearer the 
cottages where fishermen dwell, it flings fresh 
shells upon the sand with every surge, like 
a fond traveller returning home laden with 
memorials of his journey, which show that 
he has been thinking of those he loved whilst 
faraway.... ‘ 


The writer goes on to describe the pleasure 
of sauntering about the great piles of fantastic 
sea-worn rock (—‘It is, perhaps, better still to 
sit down’—) and of watching the Irish sea. 


‘And now mild evening begins to draw her 
delicate curtains over the drowsy world. 
All things below the sky are softening into 
shade, and the pensive spell of twilight 
deepens the charm that pervades this sleepy 
nook of “Mona the Lone, where the silver mist 
gathers”. ... Boats are coming in from the 
“Sound”, and from the blue sea beyond. The 
fishermen haul them ashore in a sheltered, 
shingly nook, under the craggy southern 
cliffs; and then they saunter homeward along 
the smooth beach, laden with fish and fishing 
tackle; some of them singing drowsily as they 
saunter along. The murmurs of the sea 
become more distinct, filling the air with a 
slumbrous influence. .. .’ 


. 
And so on, and so on.... 


‘It is a bewitching hour! It is a bewitching 
scene! But now the Irish mountains have 
disappeared in the deepening shade, and the 
distant sea grows dim on the eye. The moon 
rises at ten! Perhaps I may come forth to 
look round me once more when the world 
lies sleeping beneath her quiet smile. But if 
not, then farewell to thee, Port Erin!’ 


I do not mean to suggest that Arnold either 
wrote or read this kind of rhapsody. But the 
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mid-nineteenth century was still the hey-day 


of the romantic, well-educated, musing, 
melancholy and inspired tourist. From Byron 
to Ruskin, what a potent force in literature he 
was! 

And what about the Forsaken Merman him- 
self? Here we strike enchanted ground, for the 


Isle of Man is one of the world’s great sources © 


for the folk-lore of mermen and mermaids. To 
quote only two examples (which have been 
reprinted in almost every guide-book) from 
Waldron’s History of the Isle of Man,' there is 
the mermaid of Port Erin, who was caught in 
a fisherman’s net during the Protectorate, the 
reason being that under Oliver Cromwell ‘few 
or no ships resorted to this island; and that 
uninterruptedness and solitude of the sea gave 
the mermen and mermaids (who are enemies 
to any company but those of their own species) 
frequent opportunities of visiting the shore, 
where, on moonlight nights, they have been seen 
to sit, combing their hair and playing with each 
other’; again there is the story of the diver who 
was let down into the sea in a ‘machine made 
of glass’ somewhere off the coast of Man. 
‘After’, said he, ‘I had passed the region of the 
fishes, F descended into a pure element, clear 
as the air in the serenest and most unclouded 
day, through which, as I passed, I saw the 
bottom of the watery world, paved with coral 
and a shining kind of pebbles, which glittered 
like the sunbeams reflected on a glass.... At 
last I got entrance into a very spacious room, 
in the midst of which stood a large amber 
table, with several chairs round of the same. 
The floor of it was composed of rough diamonds, 
topazes, emeralds, rubies and pearls. . . .’ 


e We shall see, while above vfs 

The waves roar and whirl, 

A ceiling of amber 

A pavement of pearl... . 
Waldron, though mystery-loving, was sophisti- 
cated. But in 1845 there must still have been 
Manx islanders ready to tell their own stories 
of mermaids. They still liked, for instance, to 
thjnk of the sparkling ripples of water out at 





1 Arnold was always ready to read guide-books and 


travel articles and even to draw local parsed from them, 
as he did in Sohrab and Rustum. 


sea as the mermaids’ jewels. ‘Almost isolate“ 
as the Manx were, during a great portion of the 
year’, wrote the Rev. J. G. Cummings in his 
guide-book of 1861, ‘until steam communica. 
tion was established, the manners and customs 


’ of olden time have been preserved by them to 


a late period, and have even now not altogether 
disappeared.’ (He adds, however, that they 
are neither stupid nor illiterate, and that 
‘the Government School Inspectors are highly 
flattering in their report’.) 

Of course, none of this alters the fact that 
the original story of The Forsaken Merman is a 
Danish legend, and that probably the only 
accessible version of the Danish ballad was 
George Borrow’s The Deceived Merman, pub- 
lished in his Romantic Ballads of 1826.” I do not 
know whether Arnold read this version—only 
Borrow, with his sublime self-confidence, could 
have considered it poetic—but it contains the 
theme of the woman who is called back to 
earth by the sound of the church bells, abandon- 
ing her lover and her children beneath the sea. 
Arnold, however, as he felt his imagination 
expand, always adapted his theme, wherever 
he found it, to landscape he knew and loved 
(occasionally landing himself in difficulties, as 


when he placed the Church of Brou in the 


middle of his favourite Alpine scenery). 
Certainly I do not believe there is any reason 
to put the Forsaken Merman among the Mar- 
guerite poems, written after that mysterious and 
delicate affair in 1848 when Arnold lingered 
‘one day at the Hotel Bellevue for the sake of 
the blue eyes of one of its inmates’. Perhaps 
T. S. Eliot was hinting at something of the sort 
when he called the Forsaken Mermana ‘charade’. 
But there is no impersonation at all in this, the 
most beautiful lyric Matthew Arnold ever wrote. 
He was a great poet whenever he could look at 
the face of Nature and see it reflect his own 





2 Romantic Ballads published from the Danish and Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces, by George Borrow, Norwich, 1826. The 
following is a fair sample: 

Now Agnes, Agnes, list to me, 

Thy babes are sorrowing after thee. 


I cannot come yet, here must I stay 
Until the priest shall have had his say. 


And when the priest had said his say 
She thought with her mother at home she’d stay, &c.’ 
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sifting emotions, so hard to grasp, and beneath 
them, that unalterable melancholy. An oppor- 
tunity came to him on his summer holiday, one 
hundred years ago. Already he must have felt 
the touch of the most agonizing visitant of all, 
the sense of isolation, the estrangement between 


one human being and another. And there, on 
the rocky island coast of Man, he heard his 
thoughts echoed back to him in the perpetual 
drowning voices of the tide. 

And so, on September the 16th, the Arnold 
family returned ‘in good health’ to Fox How. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By S. S. SOPWITH 


OME years ago Mr. Greening Lamborn 
prefaced an essay on the teaching of English 
literature with the text, “That ye might have 
life, and that ye might have it more abun- 


' dantly’,' and so suggested that literature has 


this much in common with religion that they 
both have as their object a greater fullness of 
life. Another writer, Mr. Ernest Raymond,? 
has more recently said that the object of litera- 
ture is to make us feel about more things, and 
to make us feel more about them. It follows 
that the English literature lesson is a lesson 
with a difference, and one that calls for a very 
special kind of effort from the teacher. Religion, 
we are always told, is caught, not taught; and 
the same may be said of literature, for in the 
literature lesson teaching must take only a sub- 
sidiary place. There is, of course, much that 
can be, and must be, taught: the effect of this 
or that incident of the writer’s life on his work, 
the construction of a play or novel, the form of 
a poem, the meaning of words, and so forth. 
But such teaching is of value only as a means 
to the more difficult end of the true interpreta- 
tion of the writer’s intention. 

There is a great danger of allowing the 
teaching element too large a place in the litera- 
ture lesson, for both teachers and pupils are 
more at home in the sphere of teaching and 
learning. I once used with a form an admirable 
little book on the life and work of Shelley, in 
which nearly half the matter consisted of poems, 
and passages from the longer poems, dispersed 
appropriately in the biography. I used to set 





« The Modern Teacher, edited by Watson Bain, chapter i. 
2 Through Literature to Life, chapter ii. 
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a chapter or two for preparation; and if I asked 
when Shelley was born, or who his father was, 
or where Harriet was drowned, and such ques- 
tions of fact, most of the form would get full 
marks, But if, like Browning, I had asked them: 


Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you? 
And did you speak to him again? 


the answer would have been, quite definitely, 
No. I doubt whether in their preparation they 
ever even read the poetry—Shelley’s words 
among mankind. This was quite natural. The 
boy is accustomed throughout nearly all his 
working periods in school to learning some- 
thing; and in the few periods devoted to English 
literature he is expected to approach his ‘work’ 
from an entirely new, and extremely difficult, 
angle. In a different context Professor Colling- 
wood has said: : 


‘To an adult and civilised man art is 
difficult; it costs him a struggle to put him- 
self at the aesthetic or imaginative point of 
view, and this struggle is taken as a struggle 
towards a more highly developed activity, 
whereas it is in fact a struggle to recapture 
a more unsophisticated frame of mind. The 
whole of our education is an education in 
facing facts; it is designed to lead us away 
from the world of imagination in which the 
child lives, and to make us sober and habitual 
residents in the world of perceptual objects.’ 


It may be objected that at school we are not 
dealing with either adult or civilized men; but 


2 Outlines of a Philosophy of Art, p. 16. 
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at the-secondary school age the child is travel- 
ling ‘daily farther from the east’; he is antici- 
pating his adult life and putting away childish 
things; he is already shy of that world of 
imagination which is his rightful possession. 

Moreover, he is in the midst of an intensive 
course of intellectual education: he is continu- 
ally learning the intricacies of Latin syntax, 
solving mathematical problems, memorizing 
facts—and suddenly he is asked to appreciate 
the indefinable significance of an ode of 
Keats. 

And, if it is difficult for the boy to adjust 
himself to the difference of the literature lesson, 
it is also difficult for the teacher. For anyone 
who spends much of his time in teaching it is 
dangerously easy and tempting to continue 
teaching in the literature period: to explain 
the meaning of hemlock, opiate, Lethe, Dryad, and 
so on, instead of trying to interpret the Ode in 
such a way that some of the form feel some- 
thing of its beauty, and remember their first 
discovery of it as they may remember all their 
lives the sudden revelation of a moonlit lake. 
It is obvious that the teacher of English litera- 
ture must be, in a sense, a specialist. This does 
not mean that he must spend all his time in the 
teaching of English literature, nor does it mean 
that he must have taken his degree in English 
at the university; but it does mean that he must 
have a genuine love and appreciation of litera- 
ture which he wishes to share with others. 
Teachers are sometimes asked whether they are 
‘prepared’ to teach Divinity; and this question 
must mean, not whether they have the requisite 
knowledge to teach the facts of the history of 
the Old Testament, of the life of Christ, or of 
the journeys and teaching of St. Paul, but 
whether they are so convinced of the truth and 
necessity of their faith that they feel impelled 
to share that conviction. The same sort of 
question should be put to all who intend to 
teach English literature, and in an ideal world 
no one would be allowed to teach it who had 
not that deep love of literature that demands 
expression in its interpretation. 

The difficulty of the literature lesson is so 
great that we cannot be surprised when we 
hear it suggested that English literature should 
not be taught at school at all. In his Presi- 
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dential Address to the English Association in 
1927 Lord Baldwin said that the best literary 
education we can give a boy is to put good books 
in his way and to leave the rest to the boy’s 
natural selective instinct. That is indeed the 
best literary education we can give to some 
boys, to those who by instinct or upbringing 
have the advantage of a real love of reading 
good books. But there are also boys who have 
no natural bent for literature, who receive 
little or no encouragement in their homes to 
read good books, and who see no reason why 
they should not go through life with the possible 
help of some pastime reading that has no 
purpose or effect beyond the pleasure of the 
moment. Such boys regard literature as the 
preserve of scholars and ‘high-brows’, and as 
something alien from themselves and their 
interests; and they are the more easily found 
to-day when the motor, the wireless, and the 
cinema have provided absorbing occupations 
that were unknown to previous generations. It 
is of these boys that we must think when we are 
discussing the problems of the teaching of litera- 
ture. We have to try to prove to them that 
literature is not a branch of higher learning, 
that it is not merely a ‘school subject’; but that 
it is a potential source of pleasure of a far miore 
permanent kind than that derived from their 
pastime reading; and that, like the heavenly 
bodies in Stevenson’s Providence and the Guitar, 
literature ‘belongs to everybody in particular’. 

English literature has for the teacher one 
advantage in that the purpose of his task is 
clear enough, even if it is difficult to attain. At 
the same time the teacher is faced with the 
apparent disadvantage of having no beaten 
track to follow, no prescribed method to adopt. 
In the essay already alluded to Mr. Greening 
Lamborn quotes from Nietzsche: ‘Here is now 
my way; where is thine? As for the way—it 
doth not exist.’ In most school subjects we are 
fairly confident about our methods, but we are 
not always equally confident about the purpose 
of our work. There is a delightful passage in 
one of Mr. E. M. Forster’s short stories con- 
cerning a somewhat frivolous lesson in Latin: 


‘Miss Beaumont took up her Virgil and ~ 


smacked Ford over the head with it. 
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‘“Evelyn! Evelyn !”’ said Mrs. Worters. 
“Now you are forgetting yourself. And you 
also forget my question. What good has 
Latin done you?” 

‘Mr. Ford—what good has Latin done 
you?” 

**“Mr. Inskip—what good has Latin done 
us?’ . 

*So I was let in for the classical controversy. 
The arguments for the study of Latin are 
perfectly sound, but they are difficult to 
remember, and the afternoon sun was hot, 
and I needed my tea. But I had to justify 
my existence as a coach, so I took off my 
eye-glasses and breathed on them and said, 
*‘My dear Ford, what a question !’’’! 


The arguments for the study of English litera- 


ture, on the other hand, are easy to remember, ° 


though they sometimes seem too ideal for the 
actual conditions of a school form-room. The 
purpose of the teacher is to show his pupils how 
to read so that they may appreciate the writer’s 
intention, and find in their reading a source 
of enduring pleasure; that they may gain 
through it a keener awareness, a wider and 
deeper knowledge, of the people and things 
around them; that they may enrich their ex- 
perience and so learn from it to ‘estimate the 
transactions of the world’. In brief, that they 
may find in literature a means of living more 
abundantly. 

Life may be possible without literature, as 
it may be possible without music or laughter; 
but it is one of the principal objects of educa- 
tion to point the way to a fuller and richer life 
than that of the ‘race for the sixpenny pieces’ 
with the occasional recreation of a ‘thriller’. It 
is the task of the teacher of English literature 
to show that in it may be found, not merely 
the fleeting pleasure of the moment, but the 
more satisfying pleasure of deeper and more 
permanent value. 

But nothing that is of deep and permanent 
value can be gained without effort. English 
literature is not a ‘soft option’ among school 
subjects; but the effort demanded must be the 
right kind of effort—the effort of appreciation, 
which is far more strenuous than the effort of 





? ‘Other Kingdom’, in The Celestial Omnibus. 
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learning. Ruskin compares literature—‘man’s 
best wisdom’—to gold which does not lie about 
on the surface for the picking up, but for which 
we must dig, like the gold-miner.?, Those who 
teach English literature must do something 
more than show where the gold is hidden; they 
must show their pupils how to dig. 

This is no easy task; and the fact that the 
appreciation of literature is so personal pre- 
cludes any stereotyped method. The teacher 
must find his own way to the attainment of his 
purpose, and he must ever keep the purpose 
clearly before him in all his teaching. In the 
practical everyday work of the form-room the 
purpose of the literature lesson is often forgotten 
—sometimes perhaps it has never been thought 
of at all. I remember my introduction. to 
Hamlet at school many years ago—and it was 
one of a very few ‘books’ in our literature to 
which I was introduced—when I was asked 
to parse words and analyse and paraphrase 
passages, to learn by heart speeches without 
any reference to their appreciation or even 
meaning, and to try to digest such notes as: 


If thou canst mutine in a matron’s bones. 

- mutine, mutiny. See Ben Jonson’s Sejanus, 
1. i: ‘Had but thy legions there rebelled or 
mutined.’ The verb ‘mutine’ does not occur 
elsewhere in Shakespeare. We have how- 
ever ‘mutine’ as a substantive, v. ii. 6. Cot- 
grave gives ‘Mutiner, to mutine’, and ‘Muti- 
nateur, a mutiner’, i.e. mutineer. This form 
‘mutiner’ occurs in Coriolanus, 1. i. 254, but 
in Tempest, ui. ii. 41, the Folio has ‘muti- 
neere’. 


I may have learnt a good deal about the Eng- 


lish language, but if I learnt to love Shakespeare 
it was certainly my fault. 


It is not unnatural, therefore, in modern times 


to find a reaction and a tendency to go to the 
other extreme. Teachers are so shy of giving 
their pupils a distaste for literature that they 
indulge in what may be called the ‘rapid 
reading’ method. A form reads a number of 
plays—or poems or stories or essays—with 
little or no explanation or preparation, and 
therefore with little or no appreciation. Such 
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a method introduces the form to a variety of 
works, but it can have little lasting effect since 
no effort is involved. It may not give the 
pupils a distaste for literature, but it does not 
even pretend to teach them how to read so that 
in their own reading they may find for them- 
selves the full beauty and significance of the 
writer’s intention. 

It is with this purpose in view that we must 


set about our work. The proper reading of-a 
work of art—the reading of a play as if the 
form were a dramatic society and the teacher 
the producer—should be for some of the form: 
at least an unforgettable experience, an ex- 
perience that has suddenly thrown open to 
them new worlds of imagination, new lines of 
thought, and so has abundantly enriched the 
spiritual background of their lives. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 
FOR THE OPEN-AIR THEATRE 


VEN in days of anxious peace the ‘boom’ 

in the theatre survives, alike from the point 

of view of popularity and from that of pro- 
fessional keenness on the part of returned 
actors. None the less, we have—up to the time 
of writing—been faced with a famine in future 
classics, written by dramatists of experience 
combined with genius. It was inevitable that 
this should be so. Something of the kind has 
happened after every modern war. Our elder 
dramatists have lost the creative urge of youth. 
Our young men—and women—have been busy 
over other things and naturally have much to 
learn. A certain amount of experiment has 
been forthcoming. We have had ‘no-scenery’ 
plays in a somewhat wearisome sequences The 
West End gave short shrift to Our Town— 
Thornton Wilder’s adventure. in ‘the Chinese 
manner’, with invisible ‘props’ and casual 
episodes from commonplace lives. Soshort a run 
was rather unfair to the play itself. Our Town 
had many charming touches. It deservedly 
won the Pulitzer Prize across the Atlantic in 
1938, and had waited eight years to achieve its 
first public performance in this country. The 
same struggle for new-old ideas was more inge- 
nious and aggressive in Wilder’s later play, 
The Skin of our Teeth, which was the first of the 
two to reach our public; but there the method 
was much overdone. With this happening to 
the work of an acknowledged master, there is 
even less excuse for ‘no scenery’ as the regular 
technique for a long series of indifferent war- 
plays. It became tedious beyond words. Why 
miss out scenery when there are plenty of 


perfectly good sets available and young designers 
longing to get their hands in? Shakespeare, as 
he himself showed in his apology for the 
‘wooden O’ in Henry V, would have rejoiced 


at making the most of present-day scenic 


possibilities. 


The first post-war year has also given us_ 


a number of episodic charades—selections of 
sketches emphasizing a point of view, making 
no attempt at preserving illusion or suggesting 
the growth of character, but sometimes keeping 
one interested through the necessary two-hours’ 
traffic by a kind of dramatic variety-entertain- 
ment. Of these, Exercise Bowler at the Arts was 
a good example. Others have been less satis- 
factory. Then we have had, following upon 
This Way to the Tomb!/, a number of ‘plays by 
poets’—some of them distinctly prose. In Sean 
O’Casey’s Red Roses for Me are characteristically 
appealing passages of imaginative literature; 
but up to the time of writing no great play has 
arrived by a great poet with lines that ring in 
the memory and characters that call for great 
acting in the great style. 

In such circumstances—with public, players, 
and dramatists all more ready than they have 
been for a long while to learn the art of drama 
over again from the beginning—the suggestion 
of these summer days can hardly avoid pre- 
senting itself. Why do we not have more 
original plays for the open air? If the open air 
is even now good enough for Shakespeare’s 
tragedies as well as his comedies and pastorals, 
why should it not afford an admirable school 
for our younger dramatists—one in which they 
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can learn to seize the minds and hearts of an 
audience by strong, simple emotions and culti- 
vate a dramatic sense? So far as recent years 
are concerned the open air has undoubtedly 
been more used for masques and pageants than 
for drama of a more powerful order. Yet again 
and again there have been performances, like 
that of Ernest Milton as Leontes in The Winter’s 
Tale and of Nancy Price as Queen Margaret in 
Richard IJJ—both in Regent’s Park—that have 
given us a taste of what might be done. Those 
of us who remember the first “Tattoo’ of 1924 
in Wembley Stadium, with its suggestion of the 
relief of a town and of the townsfolk running 
out to greet their rescuers, will recall one of the 


- best approaches we have had to genuine open- 


air drama. It was arranged, one may note, by 
an actor-soldier—Major Creighton. We have 
to remember, after all, that Greek tragedy at 
its greatest was open-air drama, played to an 
audience of 30,000. Why cannot we do some- 
thing ‘akin? The retort that it is wholly a 
question of climate is distinctly fallible. Our 
climate does not prevent hundreds of thousands 
of people attending football matches in the 
depth of winter and horse-races for a good part 
of the year. These multitudes certainly do not 
take a less eager interest in the proceedings on 
the weather’s account than playgoers under 
cover have betrayed in any drama of our 
period. The production of Greek and other 
plays in the open air at Bradfield and elsewhere 
shows that what was possible in Athens more 
than 2,000 years ago is equally possible, so far 
as production is concerned, beneath English 
skies to-day, with or without the help of ampli- 
fiers scattered about the greensward or hidden 
in handy trees. True, even with their help, no 
open-air drama stirs our present-day public as 
that of Aeschylus and Sophocles did their con- 


_ temporaries. If one is to believe the stories of 


wild excitement—not always of approval— 
which marked those competitive presentations 
in the theatre of Dionysus, a first performance 
in the»Athens of the fifth century B.c. had more 
thrill about it than the rowdiest first night in 
the West End to-day. It may be that if we 
could arrange a football match in which the 
victory was judged by plehiscite—or even 
by legally appointed referees, as with Greek 
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tragedy—we: should get something like the 
electrified atmosphere of which Plutarch and 
others tell us. 

It is also always to be keptin mind that Shake- 
speare—at any rate in his early days, before 
Burbage’s acquisition of the Blackfriars ‘private 
theatre’—had learnt to write for an open-air 
audience. He gained thereby a power of appeal 
which makes his treatment of otherwise forgotten 
histories from Holinshed and Saxo Grammati- 
cus live even for us. Why isit that when present- 
day English audiences gather at the seaside to 
spend a leisure evening in circumstances almost 
exactly comparable to those of the Elizabethan 
theatre, the tinkle and chatter of a concert- 
party is the highest point to which their mental 
energies can rise? Why should we not sit on 
pier or promenade to hear some genuine piece 
of imaginative drama—one which may or may 
not afterwards find deserved place on a more 
ambitious stage? Curiously enough, the very 
people who can only listen to amatory plaints 
and comedian’s talk on our own shores will 
cross the Channel—or did so before the war— 
to become devotees of the Oberammergau 
Passion-play or to patronize a Reinhardt revival . 
in the Salzburg market-place. Mention of Salz- 
burg may remind some of us—without worry- 
ing about Hofmannsthal—that Everyman was 
an open-air play four centuries ago, and that 
the most beautiful and altogether impressive 
performance of it within memory was that of 
1902 in the Charterhouse churchyard, with 
sparrows twittering around an open grave. 

At the same time it would, of course, be the 
height of folly to pretend that the indoor 
theatre is not in many ways an immense im- 
provement. The whole development of social 
comedy claims it—the subtleties of Maugham, 
the dialectics of Shaw, the paradoxes of Wilde. 
The presenting of current opera and ballet 
demand all that the best-equipped theatre can 
provide of good acoustics and illustrative scenery 
and lighting-effects. My plea is simply that— 
above all in these democratic days, when play- 
houses happen to be scarce and an enormous 
new, young, and technically ignorant public 
has to be taught all that the theatre means 
from the beginning—a great chance does arrive 
with open-air performances in the summer 
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time. My suggestion is that they should be 
exploited to better purpose than they are—or 
were last summer. Incidentally, it is a matter 
in which the municipal authorities—some of 
which pretend to a public-spirited interest in 
the welfare of the living theatre—could do much 
more than has hitherto been apparent. As we 
all know, the majority of them are not allowed 
by law to present plays in a theatre on their 
own account. On the other hand, they may do 
so in the open air. They may even escape enter- 


‘tainment-tax, as being ‘non-profit’ concerns 


whose ‘aims and activities’ are ‘partly educa- 
tional’. This, at least, emerged from more 
disappointing details in the last Budget. We 
may find it worth seeing, during the summer 
holidays, how far our local councils have taken 


advantage of their Whitehall-sent opportunity. 


Meanwhile, it has been a great joy to those 
of us who are lovers of the theatre to notice the 
strides that are being made by the repertory 
companies—237 of them.now—all over the 
country. The movement is sure to be helped 
considerably through the grouping of theatres, 
near and far, typified by the linking of Amer- 
sham with Guildford and of the Embassy, Swiss 
Cottage, with Buxton, and by the Arts Council’s 
experiment with Halifax, Wakefield, and Hud- 


dersfield, each company making a short visit to 
its opposite number to avoid the drudgery of 
rehearsing a new play every week. It has been 
my good fortune to pay more than one visit 
lately to repertory companies—both amateur 
and professional—in the North Country. I 
have been in each case amazed at their enthu- 
siasm, sacrifice, and efficiency. I have found 
‘bands of brothers’—and sisters—who work all 
day at the desk or in the factory, but devote 
every spare moment and penny to making their 
theatre a true and inspiring centre for an art 
they know to be worth while. I have already 
recorded my experiences at Hebden Bridge. 
This time my thoughts and memories find 


themselves straying to the old Quaker town of: 


Darlington. Not long ago the professional 
repertory company there had their theatre 
burnt out. They appeared in a neighbouring 
hall that very same evening, and have done so 
ever since—much to the satisfaction of Darling- 
ton folk, who have a natural pride in Durham 
grit as well as a shrewd taste in theatrical fare. 
Like their neighbours at Middlesbrough they 
are now starting a fund for the building of a 
new theatre. When it opens its doors—as it 
assuredly will—may I be there to join in the 
cheer! 
S. R. LITTLEWOOD 
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English Literature and Ideas in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. By H. V. Rourn. Methuen. 11s. 6d. 
This is a remarkable book. An immense 

amount of knowledge, learning, and research 
has gone to its making. In it Dr. Routh ap- 
praises, with a confidence as competent as it 
is self-assured, more than sixty writers who, in 
his opinion, have served the spirit of twentieth- 
century literature—apportioning to each the 
measure of attention which he thinks each 
deserves from this angle of approach. 

Besides these appreciations of various writers, 
the book devotes some chapters to general con- 
siderations of a period of literature which more 
than any other has been influenced by the 
impact of new knowledge and new ideas—too 
new to be as yet assimilated, but potent to 
confuse and disturb. 
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At the outset Dr. Routh asks: ‘Is literature 
slowly dying out of our civilization in which it 
has no longer a place, or is it entering upon a 
new life too big to be mastered without half 
a century of unsuccessful endeavour?’ In the 
space of a review it is impossible to deal 
adequately with Dr. Routh’s answers to the 
stupendous question he propounds. 

After reading his book and pondering over 
its many provocative reflections, I am uncertain 
whether hope or fear for the future of our 
literature predominates in his mind, and, in 
this tortured age, it is perhaps inevitable that 
he should be inconclusive. 

The materials for great literature he admit 
‘are not lacking—the atmosphere is crowded 
with expansive ideas’ chiefly supplied by the 
progress of Science, but so far literature has not 
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made them her own or achieved the polarity 
which minds, in Dr. Routh’s own words, have 
gained ‘by trust in those age-long intimations 
which have served mankind since the dawn of 
culture’, and I am left in some doubt whether 
he really believes that a renascence of litera- 


. ture will come ‘from observation and curiosity 


inspired by Science’. 

In another place Dr. Routh quotes the words 
of J. Maritain, ‘every man has within him a 
soul which is spirit, and which has a greater 
value than the whole physical universe’, a 
thought which, incidentally, Tennyson ex- 
pressed with implications singularly pertinent 
to the limitations of science in the world of the 
spirit. 

Tho’ world on world in myriad myriads roll 

Round us, each with different powers 

And other forms of life than ours 

What know we greater than the soul? 


And this belief surely postulates contacts in the 
greatest literature with standards of absolute 
values that, in the last resort, are independent 
of the tensions to which increasing knowledge, 
but not increasing wisdom, now subject the 
spirit of man. Be that as it may, it seems certain 
that hitherto the great survivals in art and litera- 
ture have drawn their inspiration from sources 
of power that are outside the ‘stark facts’ that 
science has revealed in bio-chemistry, psycho- 


analysis, anthropology, &c. And soone wonders 


if Dr. Routh is writing with any firm convic- 
tion when he argues that it will be the business 
of the imaginative writer, when he has dis- 
covered the necessary technique, to humanize 
these stark facts if literature is to renew its life. 

As the greater part of Dr. Routh’s book con- 
sists of appreciations of a host of modern 
writers, special acknowledgement is due to the 
perception and judgement with which he has 
assessed the qualities and intentions of the 
greater writers of our age. It would be difficult 
to have, in so small a compass, sounder or 
more discerning estimates for instance of 
Kipling, Shaw, Masefield, Yeats, Edward Car- 
penter, D. H. Lawrence, Somerset Maugham, 
to mention a few. The only quarrel one has 
with Dr. Routh’s book is that it deals with too 
many writers. Some of them, as irrelevant to 
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his general argument, might with advantage 
have been omitted, and thus more expansion 
given to his generalizations on the ideas and 
tendencies of twentieth-century literature 

In some cases too a writer of genius, because 
his work has little significance for Dr. Routh’s 
argument, gets necessarily inadequate treat- 
ment. Max Beerbohm is a case in point, 
although his chances of immortality (and Dr. 
Routh has survival-values very much at heart) 
are as good as Lamb’s. 

It is.also surely an oversight that has classified 
A Christmas Garland, which consists of the most 
brilliant prose parodies in our language, with 
his fantasies and portraits. This, however, is a 
small point. 

Dr. Routh must be congratulated on a book 
that will engage the attention of every student 
of the tendencies and future of English litera- 
ture, and is a notable contribution to literary 
criticism. 


GEORGE GOOKSON 


English Literature at the Close of the Middle Ages. 
By E. K. CuamsBers. Oxford: at the Claren- 
don Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

Comparison of the new Oxford History of 
English Literature (of which this is the second 
part to be printed) with the standard work of 
the Cambridge is both illuminating and in- 
evitable. The fundamental difference is that, 
whereas in the older History each chapter is 
by a different hand, the Oxford entrusts each 
volume or half-volume to a single contributor: 
the first two volumes of the former, covering 
the period to the end of the Middle Ages, 
embrace twenty-six contributors; the corre- 
sponding Oxford volumes, four. In the one case 
there is a diversity of approach by which the 
particular prejudices and predilections of the 
writers can be more easily detected and adjusted 
by the reader; in the other he is likely to get 
a more closely integrated picture of the age, to 
see it rather as a single entity in all its literary 
manifestations. It was an excellent idea, there- 
fore, to differentiate the approach in the two 
works; and, inevitably, the new History has 
one great advantage: it is able to provide an 
up-to-date Bibliography, taking cognizance of 
all the important research work, especially on 
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the earlier texts, since 1900. The ultimate 
value of such a work as this must turn, for the 
serious student, on the amplitude and dis- 
crimination of its Bibliographies; and if we 
judge from the first two volumes Oxford can be 
justly proud of its achievement: Sir Edmund 
Chambers’s twenty-four pages here are a model 
of their kind. 

Sir Edmund is mainly concerned with the 
fifteenth century, though, of necessity, he looks 
before and after; and although it is a period of 
which our literary remains are of the scantiest, 
he has much, such as the story of the develop- 
ment of the Carol from the old meaning of a 
dance, that is interesting to tell. More, perhaps, 
might have been made of its prose than the 
single chapter on Malory, though the Paston 
Letters are, presumably, to be treated else- 
where. The narrowness of range—there are 
only four sections: ‘Medieval Drama’, “The 
Carol and the Fifteenth-century Lyric’, ‘Popular 
Narrative Poetry and the Ballad’, and “Malory’ 
—is perhaps compensated for by a wealth of 
detail; yet the very amplitude of this is open 
to criticism. When a survey of any period is 
accompanied by so excellent a Bibliography, 
the specialist will consult the sources indicated ; 
and, for the ordinary reader, the closely packed 
detail of certain parts, e.g. the enumeration of 
the plays of the Chester cycle, becomes little 
more than a list of names, apt to be burden- 
some rather than illuminating. 

‘Nothing prevents any supposition’, says Sir 
Edmund dryly of one of Professor Entwistle’s 
conjectures, ‘but a supposition is not evidence’ ; 
when we turn to the ‘Malory’ section here 
that boomerang is in danger of returning. The 
only real ‘evidence’ for identifice**+~ of the 
author of the Morte Darthur with that notorious 
ruffian, Sir Thomas Malory of Monks Kirby, 
seems to rest on the frequent references in the 
text to the writer as a prisoner; and the con- 
jecture to have originated through the failure 
to trace any other Thomas Malory of the 
period—a dangerous basis for such a theory 
in those far-off, ill-documented days of the 
fifteenth century, and an identification that 
Sir Edmund admits is at variance with the 
spirit of the text. 

Sir Edmund is at his best when he analyses 


some particular examples, The Castle of Per- 
severance or Everyman among the Morality Plays, 
or tells in detail the story of A Lytell Geste of 
Robyn Hode or of some early ballad, and lets 
them stand as typical examples of their art. 
Then it is that the mist that hangs over our 
literary history from the death of Chaucer to 
The Shepherd’s Calendar is suddenly lit by the 
splendid flash of some innominate lyric like 


Sodenly afraide, 
Half wakying, half slepying, 
or 


It fell vpon mydnyght: 
The sterres shon both fayre and bright; 
The angelles song with all ther myght— 


recalling, as Sir Edmund felicitously says, ‘one 
of the early Italian pictures, full of light and 
colour’. Or the mist clears for a moment to let 
us see some craft guild, perhaps the Drapers’ or 
the Weavers’, taking their share in the Corpus 
Christi cycle of Miracle plays at Coventry any 
time after 1348. Or, again, we hear from out 
the mist itself the notes of some old ballad tune, 
from the early Judas to a late Scottish Otterburn— 


I dreamed I saw a battle fought 
Beyond the isle o Skye, 


where individual authorship has become merged 
in the voice of a whole people and where the 
ballad has become by possession, if not by com- 
position, a veritable Volkslied. It is in moments 
like these that we remember the fifteenth cen- 
tury as it truly was: the seed-time of the great 
harvest reaped by Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
Donne. ' 


HERMANN PESCHMANN 


An Introduction to Stuart Drama. By FREDERICK S. 
Boas. Oxford University Press. 155. 


Among ‘introducers’ Dr. Boas is a veteran. 
He has introduced us to Tudor drama, to 
Shakespeare, and now he rounds off this phase 
of his scholarship with an introduction to Stuart 
drama. At the close of this last introduction, 
the heroism, or whatever it was, of Sir William 
Davenant allows Dr. Boas to look back over ‘his 
survey : 

His true service to the ‘very spirit’ of William 

Shakespeare was that in the theatre’s darkest 
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days he did not despair of the common- 
wealth, and that during them more than any 
other single man by mingled courage and 
craft he kept unbroken the chain which 
stretches over a century and a half and lit) &s 
the early Tudor drama of Medwall, Rastell, 
and John Heywood with the heroic plays of 
Dryden and Lee and the comedies of the 
Restoration age. ° 


An introducer should have two qualities 
especially, and Dr. Boas has both of them. He 
must be informed thoroughly and reliably, and 
his introduction must not take up more time 
than is fitting: his function is to pass us on to 
his voluminous subject in the midst of which, 
except as an initial benefactor, we shall forget 
him. No more need be said in praise of Dr. 
Boas’s thorough and reliable knowledge than 
that since its inauguration twenty-five years 


ago he has contributed to, or has edited, that” 


bibliography of the English Association, The 
Year’s Work in English Studies. He knows not 
only what has long been known, but also 
what only became known a moment ago. The 
student can take what he says as gospel. Or as 
gospel-according-to-1946: probably Dr. Boas 
is already entering up cross-references in that 
interleaved copy of his latest work which I 
imagine as already on his shelves. 

Dr. Boas effects his Introduction as follows. 
He sketches the leading dramatic companies 
and playhouses of the time (and he fixes that 
time as beginning about 1613 and ending at 
1660). He then tells us what is the known 
substance of the lives of the main dramatists 
(there are some score of them), looking at their 
plays in order of appearance (a method of 
working which often leads him back into years 


before 1613), giving the gist of their plots and 


anything of interest about them. 

(By ‘anything of interest’ I mean such things 
as these: (1) with the Oxford edition before 
him, Dr. Boas notes the great differences which 
are sometimes found between the quarto and 
folio editions of a play of Ben Jonson; e.g. long 
passages, almost certainly written by 1601, do 
not figure in the 1601 quarto of Cynthia’s Revels, 
passages chiefly concerned with the satire of 
Court amusements; or (2) in the entertainment 
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which St. John’s, Oxford, provided for the King 
and Prince Henry in 1605, three undergraduates 
dressed as nymphs ‘announced that they were, 
the sybils [sic] who foretold to Banquo that his ° 
descendents would bear rule, and that they had 
come again to prophesy that his stock would be 
perpetual on the British throne’, Dr. Boas pro- 
ceeding to link this ‘academic “‘conceit” ’ with 
the Macbeth which followed shortly after.) 

Occasionally Dr. Boas permits himself the 
innocent pleasure of going beyond his strict 
duty as an introducer: while passing us on into 
the subject, he allows us to catch a flash of his 
eye. Sometimes he merely notes that such and 
such things in the plays do not please modern 
taste. Or he will remark that the later plays of 
Jonson do not deserve Dryden’s term ‘dotages’. 
Or, rolling his eye over the whole assembly, he 
will insist that ‘not only the leading but the 
lesser figures have their share of the authentic 
fire from the altar’. Or, again, having mounted 
the steps of that altar himself, he will speak the 
memorable words, ‘the more deeply the record . 
is studied, the less ready shall we be to speak of 
any part ofit in terms of decline or of decadence’. 
Ungratefully I find some of these thrown-in 
judgements tantalizing in their brevity. What, 
for instance, does Dr. Boas mean by authentic 
fire and by the absence of decadence? Surely 
there is often a lack among these plays of 
authentic dramatic gift (see the verdict pro- 
nounced by William Archer), though there 
may be no lack of the lyric gift, or of the gift 
for making sporadic and splendid comments on 
several odd sorts of human situations. And 
going further into Dr. Boas’s judgements, may 
we not say that Stuart drama is often decadent 
just because, though it is other things, it is not 
drama that survives the passage of time as 
drama? 

GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


SELF-PORTRAIT OF A POET 


Selected Letters of Rainer Maria Rilke: 1902-1926. 
Translated by R. C. F. Hull. Macmillan. 
Qs. 

His ascetic dedication to art, with undeviat- 
ing, almost ruthless singleness of purpose, is the 
aspect of Rilke which emerges most strikingly 
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from this volume of intimate self-revelation, - 


and from Miss E. M. Butler’s most sympathetic 
Introduction to it. Experience was, for him, 


-valuable rather as raw material for transmuta- 


tion into poetry than for its own intrinsic 
reality; and, measuring the significance of his 
relationships with life by this yardstick, he 
consciously rejected as superfluous all that did 
not minister to his sacred duty of becoming a 
pure poet. The raison d’étre even of his closest 
personal contacts lay, on his own admission, in 
the degree to which they furthered his creative 
development. ‘I must acquire strength enough 
to concentrate all my giving in one single thing, 
hard and laborious: in work’, he wrote. ‘And 
the friends who . .. help me towards this course 
I must hold my best and most cherished.’ 

This feverish insistence on ‘toujours travailler’ , 
so oft-recurring a theme in the early letters, 
Rilke inherited from the idolized master of his 
youth, the sculptor Rodin: it proved a para- 
lysing obsession, guiltily haunting those very 
hours of passive receptivity so necessary for the 
tranquil absorption of impressions later to be 
re-created. ‘Everything that is work is good’, he 
declaims with merciless reiteration. ‘Look 
neither to right nor left. Draw your whole life 
into this circle, having nothing outside this life.’ 
To fulfil his aspiration, Rilke’s days were spent 
in nomadic wanderings over Europe in desperate 
search of an unbroken—and curiously elusive 
—solitude; for only ‘the solitary struggle’, he 
believed, could produce anything of worth. 
His ultimate goal is perhaps most pungently 
epitomized by this extract from a letter of 1906: 
‘I must try gradually to grow a cloister about 
myself and take up my stand in the world, with 
walls around me, but with God and the saints 
in me.’ Into this monastic seclusion not even 
his audience’s reactions to his work were to be 
admitted : these he needed as little, he declared, 
as any man would to read the judgements of 
others upon the woman he loved. His painfully 
bewildered yet unquestioning acquiescence in 
the rightness of his banishment by Rodin testi- 
fies to a respect for the solitude of other creators 
no less profound than for his own. 

Here is indeed an austere subordination of 
every instinct and emotion to the impersonality 
ofart: yet the affirmation of this man’s humanity 


shines from his agonizing struggles to attain his 
ideal wholeness, and to reconcile the conflicting 
demands of poetry and life. From him we hear 
the impotent cry of every artist rebelling against 
the eternal Hamlet in us: “The days pass, and 
sometimes I hear the passing of life . . . I keep 
on dividing myself and flow apart,—I who 
want to run in one river-bed and become great.’ 
In a,state of fitful inspiration, he yearned rest- 
lessly for that unending creativity when he 
would never cease to conjure ‘out of the flight 
of some fugitive sensation, out of the débris of a 
dream or the first spark of a premonition’ its 
poetic embodiment. 

But the climax of conflicts lay between the 
man’s need for an anchorage in marriage— 
‘a solid core in my shifting homelessness’—and 
the ‘artist’s resentment against its domestic 
invasions of the cloister’s peace. Rilke seeks to 
clarify with characteristic vehemence, in a 
letter to his wife, his conception of the ‘im- 
mediate and most natural duties’ to which he 
owed first loyalty. ‘I am passionately deter- 
mined not to miss any of the voices that may 
come.... If I have any responsibility in me, 
I mean and desire it to be responsibility for the 
deepest and innermost essence of a loved reality 
to which I am inseparably bound.’ 

These inner ‘voices’ were gradually to drown 
for Rilke his mechanically sterile doctrine of 
perpetual work; and the visitation in 1914 of the 
Duino Elegies, flashing with blinding suddenness 
across his starved vision, strengthened a steadily 
growing faith in the power of inspiration. ‘I 
must wait for the ringing in the silence’, he 
once wrote, ‘and I know that if I force the 
ringing, then it won’t really come. ... It is not 
I that have said the magic Word, God says it 
when it is time, and it is meet for me only to be 
patient and to wait and suffer my depths 
trustingly.’ The humility of these words refutes 
any charge of arrogance which might have been 
levelled at Rilke’s relentless pursuit of absolutes. 
Endlessly aware of the immensity of art against 
the littleness of those who serve it—of whom 
the richest in years was but a beginner with all 
before him to learn—, he burned with the 
mystic’s ardour to lose self in complete sub- 
mission. It is no mere coincidence that he 
should employ the analogy of prayer for the 
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religious dedication and discipline of his solitary 
striving; and the terrible cosmic despair which 
engulfed him in his periods of creative sterility 
finds an answering echo in that experience 
familiar to countless men of God through the 
centuries as ‘the dark night of the soul’. 

A source of unending delight here is the 
vivid sense of wonder infusing the ‘travel’ 
letters. A moonlit New Year’s Eve in Capri, 
April in a Roman garden, or autumn sweeping 
over the Swedish countryside, are evoked for 
us with the dazzling intensity of perception of 
a Van Gogh or a Cézanne—whose paintings, 
significantly, Rilke never tired of describing in 
his letters. This quivering responsiveness to the 
world’s beauty has its inevitable price; and 
seldom, except in Keats, has the awareness of 
suffering and evil pressed so remorselessly on 
the imagination as in those letters from Paris, 
so full of tragic pity for its human derelicts. 
Nor, indeed, since Keats have we been given 
so profoundly searching and articulate a self- 
portrait of the poetic nature, and its subtle 
creative processes, as in this infinitely rewarding 


volume. 
MARGARET WILLY 


WAR AND THE POET 


The Cloth of Flesh. By SEAN JENNETT. Faber. 
6s. 

Poems. By JONATHAN Witson. Introduction by 
G. M. Younc. Cape. 3s. 6d. 

The Homeward Journey. By L. AARONSON. Chris- 
tophers. 55. 

Poetry of Nora Grace. Foreword by OLIVER 
St. Jonn Gocarty. Cahill: Dublin. 


The spectre of war is the inescapable image 
which, reflected in the mercilessly revealing 
mirror of the poetic sensibility, haunts the first 
two of these volumes. Mr. Sean Jennett, in his 
passionate recoil from its futility and human 
wastage, sees it cankering all experience, so 
that even the spring and 

how God turns his finger in the twig 

or pushes a bent knuckle through the soil, 

is a detail we have lost the care for. 

(The Quick) 
With the searing bitterness of a Sassoon, he 
prophesies that 
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The mutilation of the body rears 
no architecture for our peaceful days. 


Individual tragedies of our time—the bereaved 
mother crying for her child amidst the rubble; 
the irony of an explosion which kills in their 
turn men ‘who made the shattering instruments 
of death’; the mill-hand from a smoky valley 
whom war transforms to ‘a brittle bone pro- 
jecting from the sand’—are encompassed by a 
profound compassion; and it is this in the end 
which overwhelms his indignation, so that he 
sees even the returned bombers, which ‘lately 
raged over and split the fearful skull’, as ‘silent, 
pitiful birds’, destroyer caught up with destroyed 
in one vast catastrophe. Freely using Owen’s 
telling device of half-rhyme, and an ‘anatomical’ 
imagery reminiscent of Donne, Mr. Jennett is a 
poet whose taut and muscular rhythms dis- 
cipline a powerful emotion. 

The poignancy of Jonathan Wilson’s poems 
lies less in any objective portrayal of war than 
in their tragic illumination by our foreknow- 
ledge of youth’s eager faith in ‘the start of our 
song, our darling tomorrow’ so soon to be 
betrayed: this poet died of wounds before his 
twenty-first birthday. Courageous integrity, 
and a sense of values and self-discipline ripe 
beyond his years, are the qualities which infuse 
his book. Singing of friendship, love, and the 
pangs of parting, he reaches out always towards 
some dimly-apprehended, elusive reality with a 
perpetual thirst to see truth unblurred and 
whole: 


..-O may I in that day 
See its full love and lovely holiness 
With all the fleshmists from my eyelids 
burned away. 
(The Vision) 


With what a mature wisdom, too, can eighteen 
years old accept the moment of parting: 


Darling, fare well. Our long-apart days will 
crawl 

Into time. O but our love displaces 

All time, binds us already eternal. 


Here, inevitably, we find the imperfections 
of the very young poet—an occasional, early- 
Keatsian lushness, too-vibrant echoes of Hop- 
kins and Eliot, and rhythmic uncertainties; but 





many of these pieces, far from being mere 
chants de jeunesse, are the utterance of a fine 
_ imaginative promise cut cruelly short. 

In Mr. Aaronson we have a burning inten- 
sity of religious feeling and conviction: the 
keynote of this book, epitomized in its title, is 
a belief that the only path to life for a dying 
civilization leads back to God.. The way will 
not be an easy one—as the poet, himself tor- 
mented by ‘the many demons and their breeds 
of doubt’, is well aware; but the ultimate 
reconciliation of all conflicts lies in the God 
whom he sees immanent in nature, in war, and 
as the consolation of advancing age. Snow in 
Burgundy, with its fine closing lines, 


Weep not, my heart, that you grow old. 

Is there no other Law? 

Was Time not shattered in the heart of One? 
Was not Good Friday universal cold? 


is, with The Stay—recording one of >a 
‘missionary moments snatched from night’: 
sudden, unbidden flash of vision ediciones 
the commonplace and lifting the watcher right 
out of time—among the most memorable in 
this volume. 

Nora.Grace, like Jonathan Wilson, died in 
her early twenties; but there is in her verse 
none of his self-restraint to curb the exuberance 
of youthful outpourings, nor his discriminating 
discernment of the poetic cliché, the trite and 
overworked epithet. Occasionally a powerfully- 
conceived line or image, like the close of 
Calvary, will spring out with unexpected im- 
pact; but these are all too few, and not even 
Dr. Oliver St. John Gogarty’s persuasive—and, 
many will feel, inordinately discursive !—eulogy 
can redeem such poems as Grouse Shooting in 
Scotland, Dream of Heaven, Summer is a-Comin in, 
or Strange Lands of my Dreams from facile or 
sentimental banality. 

MARGARET WILLY 


Twentieth-Century Drama. By Lynton Hupson. 

Harrap. 3s. 

This stimulating little book, primarily in- 
tended for schools, shows a wide study of con- 
temporary British drama, and is none the worse 
because some of the author’s obiter dicta may 
not meet with general acceptance. Discussion 
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is good for the soul. His statement that in an 
age of great acting the drama is usually poor 
might well form an interesting subject for a 
senior debating society—though they should 
be warned that Kean and Macready did not 
devote their talents exclusively to Shakespeare 
—and many of us oldsters would be prepared 
to contest hotly the suggestion that the Gaiety 
Theatre, Manchester, and the Birmingham 
Repertory in their heyday were abodes of 
gloom. 

In his references to the nineteenth century 
Mr. Hudson perhaps over-emphasizes Vincent 
Crummles, who surely can no more be taken 
as representative of the drama than can the 
celebrated case Bardell v. Pickwick be said to 
represent the law of the time. Dickens himself 
was a great theatre-lover. Indeed, one of the 
puzzles of history is that in an age prolific in 
poets, novel-writers, essayists, and philosophers, 
to say nothing of scientists, so many of them 
should have revelled in such very poor drama. 
Do people lose their wits when they enter a 
theatre? If so, what about ourselves? Uneasy 
recollection of a childhood’s rhyme comes to 
mind. ‘Shall we be so when we are dead? Yes, 
said the parson, and bowed his head.’ Horrid 
thought that some Lytton Strachey, as yet un- 
born, may one day even debunk our Mr. Shaw! 

Mr. Hudson has no such misgivings. The 
first part of his book is mainly devoted to 
thoughtful survey of the leading dramatists of 
our time, on the whole eulogistic. The second 
consists of some scenes from their works, illus- 
trative of his arguments. They are well worth 
studying for more reasons than one. Many a 
successful play has been given the breath of 
life by skilful actors who infused their own 
personalities into characters otherwise wholly 
dead. No such camouflage is possible in the 
printed page; and I suggest that as a supple- 
mentary exercise the student should carefully 
examine them and decide where the dialogue 
seems to spring from the very depths of the 
characters themselves, and where to be merely 
the output of a clever author thrashing his 
‘brain for dramatic effect. The one might be 
likened to the cut of a sharp knife, the other 
to ‘a heavy blow from a blunt instrument’. 

C. A. C. DAVIS 




















‘Four Quartets’ Rehearsed: A Commentary on T. S. 
Eliot’s Cycle of Poems. By RAYMOND PREsTON. 
Sheed and Ward. 53s. net. 


This study differs in purpose and approach 
from the essay on the same subject published 
in the last issue of English. The essay aimed at 
widening the circle of Mr. Eliot’s readers, 
giving them at least one possible and coherent 
surface meaning of the whole Cycle, and relating 
it to the rest of Eliot’s poetry: it was, in fact, 
an Introduction to the Quartets. Mr. Preston’s 
book speaks to the ‘converted’ and seeks to 
initiate. them into the spiritual depths and 
significance of this the greatest religious poetic 
sequence of our time. It assumes a knowledge 
of the devices of modern poetry that many find 
so difficult; and it assumes familiarity with the 
main principles of mystical thought and Thomist 
scholasticism. Freed thus from the necessity of 
erecting a scaffolding, how admirable is Mr. 
Preston’s exploration of the main design; how 
perceptive his illustrations from St. John of the 
Cross; how integrated his study of the under- 
lying spiritual harmony of all Eliot’s later work. 
If he is right to stress ‘the poetry does not 
matter’ (from East Coker), he yet warns us that 
neither are the Quartets a study in philosophy, 
ethics, or metaphysics: they are the hardwon 
poetic apprehension and integration of religious 
truth. We apprehend their significance through 


_ their poetry; but.that significance lies both in it 


and beyond it. “To understand “‘Four Quartets’’’, 
Mr. Preston says finely, ‘we need to live with 
them, and even to live by them.’ 

His title strikes one as clumsy and ambiguous: 
only on the last page do we get the real rele- 
vance of ‘rehearsed’. Yet it is difficult, from 
the engaging modesty of the author’s claims, 
to suggest another. The most apt rfame for 
this admirable little book is one he would feel 
obliged to refuse: ‘Four Quartets’: An Illumina- 
tion. 


The Fantasticks. By W. S. Scott. Westhouse. 
12s. 6d. net. 


The Fantasticks—Milton’s name for the seven- 
teenth-century Metaphysical Poets—is a selec- 
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tion from the verse of Donne, Herbert, Crashaw, 
and Vaughan; representative on the whole and, 
to Crashaw, generous, though we miss The 
Collar of Herbert and excerpts from that most 
typical poem of the later Donne, The Second 
* Anniversarie. 

The brief general Introduction and those to 
the individual poets are neither particularly 
well written nor illuminating; but the book 
makes no pretensions to exact scholarship and 
could never replace for the student such a work 
as Dr. Grierson’s Metaphysical Poets: Donne to 
Butler. Yet, purposing to be no more than an 
introduction to these poets and to their prob- 
lems of self-integration within a world in con- 
flict—problems which Mr. Scott sees as so 
strikingly parallel to our own—the publication 
of this book finds ample justification; and its © 
format, type, spaciousness of setting, and seven- 
teenth-century ‘Emblem’ decorations make it 
a pleasure to handle and to read. 


Poems for Everyone. Selected by W. G. BEBBING- 
TON. Dent. 15. 9d. 


A pleasant mixture of old favourites and 
individual choices. At the price, this pretty 
book, stoutly bound and with 120 pages, is a 
marvel. 


Dialogues for Discussion. By N. L. Cray. John 
' Murray. as. 6d. 


An excellent, inexpensive book, pleasantly 
got up, designed for higher classes in schools 
and for discussion groups generally. Nineteen 
interesting dialogues for reading aloud (from 
sources so far apart as Plato, Boswell, and 
Hansard) are followed by questions inviting 
answers. 


Translation (London). Edited by NEVILLE BRAy- 
BROOKE and EizasBetH Kuinc. Phoenix 
Press. 25. 


A remarkable first collection of modern trans- 
lations from ancient and modern languages, 
selected because of the high poetic quality of 
the English. Modern poets have shown a liking 








for translating admired poetry, and here is a 
good place for printing their translations. The 
contributors to this first volume include Ed- 
mund Blunden, John Heath-Stubbs, V. de Sola 
Pinto, R. C. Trevelyan, Vernon Watkins. 


John Englishman. An Appreciation of the ordinary 
practical-minded everyday Englishman, an’ Ex- 
position of his Views and Character and of the Part 
he and his Kinsmen by Blood and Adoption have 
played and are still playing in the World to-day. 
By W. G. Hore. Cambridge University 
Press. 6s. 


On p. 37 we get the question: ‘An extrava- 
gant eulogy:. . . ?” and the author’s answer: 
‘Perhaps so, but at a time like this... .’ Extra- 
vagant eulogy seems less extravagant during 
war. But during peace thinking supervenes on 
practical preoccupation, and the lack of think- 
ing (on any level deeper than the jingoistic) is 
apparent in this poem. What is to be praised 
is the vigour and Auden-like plainness of the 
descriptions, sometimes historical, sometimes 
topographical. The lines on Dunkirk are a 
fair sample, of which we quote the conclusion: 


Meanwhile .. . 

came speeding to their rescue from the broad 
river-mouths.. . 

with perilous overcrowd of sail and straining 
low-powered engine 

in instant response to their far-whispered 
need, 

a thousand little ships and fragile pleasure 
boats 

that had never ventured out of land before. 


A Concise Bibliography for Students of English. By 
ArtHuR G. KENNEDY. 2nd edition 1945. 
Stanford University Press. London: Geof- 
frey Cumberlege. gs. 6d. 


A thorough and therefore useful guide 
to book titles. The following excerpts from 
the subjects treated will indicate its range: 
‘Indexes to Periodical Literature’, ‘General 
Encyclopaedias’, ‘English Philology’, ‘English 
Language: Special Subjects’, ‘Oral English. 
Debating. Dramatic Art’, ‘English Literature: 
Forms and Types’, ‘Study and Teaching of 
English’. 
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Spoken English. An Idiomatic Grammar for Foreign 
Students. By ArtTHuR MELviILLE CLARK 
assisted by May A. Dutmm and R. K, 
UnperkA. Oliver and Boyd. 12s. 6d. 


Aimed at helping those foreigners who are 
already able to read formal English to grasp 
idiomatic and colloquial English. Its value lies 
mainly in its wealth of illustrative sentences. 


Anglica. Rivista di Studi Inglesie Americani, Anno 1, 
no. 1. G. C. Sansoni, Firenze, 1946. pp. 48. 
L.70. 


The appearance of this new Review of 
English and American Studies, published at 
Florence and edited by Professor N. Orsini, 
is a welcome sign of the revival of interest in 
English literature and the English language 
in post-war Htaly. Here is a brave attempt to 
take up the threads which had to be dropped 
during the period of fascist domination, and 
to renew the traditional Italian connexions 
with Anglo-American civilization. In his 
Foreword the editor expresses the hope that 
the review will promote a wider knowledge 
of the Anglo-Saxon world among his fellow 
countrymen ‘not only by means of studies and 
monographs’ but also by letting the English 
speak for themselves through the medium of 
significant passages from the great writers and 
from works which illustrate ‘customs, ideals, 
and linguistic peculiarities’. Anglica has made 
an excellent start with a first number which 
includes a valuable article by Professor Orsini 
on recent Shakespearian criticism in England 
and America, another on the teaching of the 
English language, an annotated reprint of one 
of Lowell’s dialect poems, an original lyric by 
a modern American poet and reviews of recent 
English publications. 


Report of the Oxford Drama Commission. Claren- 
don Press, 1945. IS. 


This makes most interesting reading. The 
purpose of the Commission was to investigate 
the study of the drama in American univer- 
sities and decide how far their methods might 
be applicable to Oxford. They state the pros 
and cons with judicial fairness; but it is easy to 
see that underlying is a fear that the love of 
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dressing-up, acting and playwriting, common 
to most young people even though they have 
no special aptitude, might if given quasi- 
academic sanction divert their minds from the 
true object of education, rigorous intellectual 
discipline. It would be interesting to hear a 
debate on some of the points raised, for instance 
the cited opinion of Mr. Granville Barker that 
dramatic activities on the part of students, so 
far from increasing their understanding of a 
particular play, tends to diminish it, since 
preoccupation with their parts turns their 
minds from its significance as a whole. 
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Wheat by the Wine Press. By A Padre to the 
R.A.F. (Henry N. Forses). British Authors’ 
Press. 35. 6d. 

The writer of these poems saw the war at 
close quarters, and they vividly reflect the 
various aspects it had for him, and his own 


reactions to them. Though there is no marked 


original quality in their poetry, many of the 
poems in this little volume—all traditional in 
technique—will appeal to readers by their 
power of graphic description, beauty of thought, 
high patriotism, and a direct simplicity of 
feeling. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of ‘English’. 
Sir, 

One day, in the Bodleian, I examined the 
little volume of 1638 in which Lycidas was first 
given to the world. The Obsequies to the memorie 
of Mr. Edward King are eight in number, the 
writers seven men; for Cleveland, one of the 
seven, contributed two. There follow four 
poems To the deceased’s vertuous sister the Ladie 
Margaret Loder; lastly is Lycidas and 7.M. 

As I held the volume in my hand, I seemed 
to hear the talk, as in a Combination Room, 
aroused by the news that had just come; how 
Edward King had been drowned on his way to 
Ireland, there having been no storm; the ship 
having struck against a rock beneath the ‘level 
brine’ where ‘sleek Panope with all her sisters 
play’d’, and I understood that, when Cleve- 
land and the other six went to their rooms, it 
would be with the intention already formed 


that the death of this collegian should not pass’ 


without the writing of those poetic tributes that 
in those days a sudden or an untimely death, 
or the death of one who, dying at a ripe age, 
had left a name to be remembered, was wont 
to call forth. My mind, then leaping forward 
in time, ‘heard’ the eight pieces read aloud, 
and talk of how they should make a little 
volume with four other poems: those to the 
Ladie Margaret Loder. Then how the silence 
that had fallen upon the company was by and 
by broken by a voice asking if it mightn’t be 


true that none of the twelve pieces was a poem; 
none of their authors a poet: might it not be 
so? was it not probably so? Until at last John 
Milton was named as a man, established as a 
poet, and also associated with Mr. Edward 
King, whose piece, should one be solicited 
from him, added at the end, would add value 
to the booklet. 

So I have put it here: my inference from 
what is known of the practice that then ob- 


‘tained of writing poetic tributes to deceased 


persons, and from Lycidas, only initialled, com- 
ing last in the book, suggesting an after-thought. 
*Tis only my inference, but, I think, not a silly 
one. If Milton (this is but to draw an inference; 
likely or not so likely) had not been solicited, 
then would never Lycidas have been at all? 
That seems to me not wholly improbable. For 
I think, had John Milton and Edward King 
been close friends; had Milton loved the other, 
his elegy to King would, as his to Carolus 
Diodatus, have been written in Latin. 

Not that it matters anyhow; for, as Milton 
knew better than ever Dr. Johnson did, the 
business of a’ poet elegizing a lost companion is 
not to express his grief; not foremost to lament: 
his business is to construct, build—create, as a 
Taj Mahal of exquisite marble and bright in- 
lay, an imperishable monument. Milton did 
his job: his Lycidas, I have heard a good judge 
of our time declare, is the finest single poem in 
the language. My own instinct made me get 





it by heart, for the first poem so learnt after my 
’ school days ended: it was my choice, whether 
I memorized verse or did not. 

j. A. CHAPMAN 


To the Editor of ‘English’. 
Sir, 

There is between Mr. Meyerstein and 1 myself 
no such disagreement about Milton’s De Idea 
Platonica as Mr. Meyerstein suspects. I do not 
know, though I think, that Milton intended it 
as a ‘squib’: that is why I used the word 
‘probably’. And by the word ‘squib’ I did not 
mean that the condemnation of Aristotle was 
merely whimsical or jocular but that the ex- 
pression here given to it was whimsical and 
jocular. Of course Mr. Meyerstein is right in 
claiming that Milton, like most Humanists, 
undervalued Aristotle’s major works as much 
as he reverenced the Poetics. My main point 
was that, in my opinion, the strange poetry 
which has found its way into the De Idea was 
an unforeseen by-product of a mocking attack 
_ on a philosopher whom Milton really dis- 
approved. 

Cc. S. LEWIS 


To the Editor of ‘English’ . 
Sir, 

Mr. Chapman’s article on Eastern poetry 
reminds me of an interesting discovery which 
I made some years ago. 

There is a celebrated lyric, purporting to be 
by Hafiz—though it is, I believe, not really 
his—‘Taza bi-taza, nau bi nau’. It is often 
heard, as a song, in India, and it has often 
been translated. Walter Leaf and Gertrude 
Bell both attempted to reproduce the attractive 


metre of the original. The latter’s version 


begins: 
Singer, sweet Singer, fresh notes strew 
Fresh and airesh and new and new! 
- Heart-gladdening wine thy lips imbrue 
Fresh and afresh and new and new!— 
and ends: 


Wind of the dawn that passest by . 
Swift to the street of my fairy hie, 
Whisper the tale of Hafiz true, 
Fresh and afresh and new and new! 
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Now William Barnes, the Dorset poet, some- 
times uses this metre. In the following, the 
metre, the refrain (not a true one, however), 
and the theme suggest that Barnes must have 
known the Persian song—(though this verse- 
form is not uncommon in Persian poetry). 


Melhill Feast 
Aye, up at the feast, by Melhill’s brow 
So softly below the clouds in flight, 
There swept on the wood, the shade and 
light, 
Tree after tree, and bough by bough. 
And there, among girls on left and right, 
On one with a winsome smile I set 
My looks; and the more, the more we met 
Glance upon glance, and sight by sight. 


Barnes was a great student of languages, but 
I do not know if he knew Hafiz at first hand. 
It would be interesting to discover whether he 
was, or was not, influenced by this particular 
ghazal. If not, the likeness between the two 
poems arouses several reflections on poetry- 
and verse-making. 

Mr. Chapman’s remarks on Fitzgerald’s 
Omar remind me that Fitzgerald’s freedom 
with his original was sometimes rather amusing. 
His ‘Angel shape’ represents pir-i mast which is 
‘drunken old man’; and the snake in his 
Paradise is not found in the Persian—nor, I 
think, in any Islamic poet’s—Eden. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. V. S. WILKINSON 


To the Editor of ‘English’. 
Sir, 

I demur to Mr. S. R. Littlewood’s state- 
ment (in the Spring issue) that ‘ “Free verse” 
was always a stupid definition for stupid people’. 
For one thing, ‘free verse’ is not a definition 
but a name which is itself definable; and, 
secondly, were there space in a letter, it would 
be possible to compile a list of important writers, 
including poets, who have critically used the 
term, not one of whom could be called stupid. 

The term is a literary label with a technical 
meaning no less exact than that of, say, ‘Spen- 
serian stanza’, ‘epic style’, or ‘ballad metre’. It 
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is, of course, a literal translation of the French 
vers libre, which was used to specify the technical 
contrast between the Symbolist poetry and the 
long-established conventions against which that 
poetry was an extremist reaction. The Sym- 
bolists—whether wisely or successfully is irrele- 
vant to the point under discussion—deliberately 
released French poetry from the regular metri- 
cal, stanzaic and rhyming forms which had 
dominated it for over 300 years and had become 
an end in themselves in the poetry of the Par- 
nassians. Though still writing verse as distinct 
from prose, they wrote according to no re- 
strictive basic pattern and their poems assumed 
new shapes in the process of development. 
Their verse was, therefore, free. 

Like so many French expressions, vers libre 
came into English, at first untranslated (and it 
is still quoted by people who dislike the English 
version) and then in literal translation. More 
than that, however, what it named also crossed 
the Channel, and the Symbolist revolution was 
perhaps the major influence on modern English 
poetry. — 

But there is nothing new in English free 
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verse as such. It is at least as old as Shakespeare, 
and it became increasingly popular in the 
nineteenth century. In his Manual of English 
Prosody Saintsbury spoke of ‘some modern 
rhymeless experimenters (Mr. Arnold, Mr. 
Henley, &c.)’; we meet it frequently in Tenny- 
son, Dobell, Browning, and others. In our own 
century the Imagists boldly proclaimed: ‘We 
do believe that the individuality of a poet may 
often be better expressed in free verse than in 
conventional forms.’ There had been Whit- 
man, there was D. H. Lawrence, there came 
Eliot; and English poets finally accepted the 
Symbolist lead, so that we have had by now— 
for good or ill—the first English period of full- 
scale free verse. 

The term may seem ‘meaningless to stupid 
people, but, in fact, it is an oxymoron, and oxy- 
moron is the deliberate juxtaposition of oppo- 
sites for a special positive effect. Free verse no 
less than the most monotonous octosyllabic 
couplet is verse: it may therefore be poetry also. 


Yours, &c., 
W. G. BEBBINGTON 


POETRY COMPETITION OPEN TO ALL MEMBERS 


the A Section we divide the prize between 

E. H. W. Meyerstein and Robin Atthill, and 
have pleasure in printing their poems. 

In Section B for members of Junior Branches 
we give a prize to the poem Early Morning 
by the Sea, by Rosemary Baker, age 14, of 
Walthamstow Hall School, Sevenoaks, and we 
commend John L. Humphreys, age 17 years 
and 10 months, of Portsmouth Boys’ Southern 
Secondary School, for his poem, Peace 1945. 

The Subject for the next Competition will 
be: A. Gardens; B. Big Ben. 

Poems, which must be not less than 14 lines 
long nor more than 50, should reach the Editor 
not later than 15 September. 


THE NEW PROMETHEUS 


I can destroy all worlds: unbind me not. 

I have absorbed the sun, and I am speed; 
Annihilation is by me decreed; 

No Power from me can steal what I have got. 
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The moment I am loose my bolt is shot, 
And of humanity survives no breed. 

My end? New Chaos; and I shall succeed: 
There is but one way to undo my plot. 


O you that ask what shall this arm deter, . 
Relief, if life you love, deny me still. 
This vulture at my entrails is remorse. 
Remove it, and I am your murderer 
Beyond imagination, I, the Will 
That dowered mankind with fire’s atomic 
force. 
E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


THE MARCH OF TIME 


It is not the headlines that make history, 

trumpeting the breached front, the fallen 
bastion, 

not the suave voice with its casual arithmetic 

of death booming in a million shuttered 
homes. 








Scholarship will unroll its maps, pinpoint 
the march of time, and summarize the causes 
of defeat, confining genius in epigrams, 

the drama of battle in a blackboard exercise. 


This is a remote dream, pricked into nothing 

when the long midsummer twilight shudders 

with drone of wings against the astonished 
stars, 

and history comes airborne over our roofs. 


The dull roar batters the startled ear 

and stuns perception, but O with far less 
meaning 

than the living miniature, the sad remem- 
bered flute, 

or the secret beauty of my darling’s smile. 


Memory is strong, its lithe roots twist 

and fork like bindweed in the barren soil, 
the land’s invisible vein that breaks in the faint 
sudden blush of its frail flower. 
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Yesterday’s brief and dangerous moment is 
fresh 

in the heart; a million men stood guard, 

while the fierce rhythm of the hills relaxed, 

with arm firm and eye strained at the night; 


the uncurled bracken was the year’s un- 
spoken hope 

on the dark moor, the empty sky filled 

with unseen fear until the dawn grew hard 

beyond the shadows of the winter wolds. 


This morning in the sullen rain, I watched 

two men break down the barriers on the 
road; 

and there, in the crumbling of our stone 
fear, 

was history quietly turning a fresh page. 


ROBIN ATTHILL 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


IHE annual meeting was held at the Cen- 
tral Hall, Westminster, at 3 p.m. on Satur- 
day, 25 May, Dr. Arundell Esdaile presiding. 


Adoption of Report and Balance Sheet. 

The Chairman felt that the Report was very 
satisfactory. The Membership had increased 
by 200, of which 78 was represented by School 
Membership. There was also a beginning of 
a revival and extension of Branches, which he 
hoped could be regarded as the first swallows 
of an extensive network of Branches of this 
Association wherever the English language is 
spoken. He would not feel content, however, 
until a network of Branches covered the country 
and was to be found in practically all our 
universities and in practically all our schools. 

Seventy years ago, when compulsory educa- 
tion came in, there arose a vast public, which 
knew how to read, but knew not in the least 
what to read. Various newspaper promoters 
were very quick to perceive the fact that here 
was a large new market for any printed matter 
whatever, and acted upon the perception. We 
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were now at a rather similar point, where not 
elementary, but secondary education, was be- 
ginning, and a large new public would be 
coming along, considerably more advanced 
than its predecessor, which would provide fer- 
tile ground for this Association to work upon. 

This great new public we ought to be 
penetrating, and by the aid of our Schools 
Committee and its activities we were begin- 
ning to do so. 

The Chairman then called on Mr. Davis to 
say a word on the Accounts. 

Mr. Davis (Hon. Treasurer) presented the 
Accounts for the year. The expenditure had 
naturally risen with the increased cost of every- 
thing, and would doubtless rise still more in 
the coming year. On the other side, they were 
receiving more from subscriptions. Royalties 
had amounted to £1,302, but obviously that 
sum could not be expected every year. £700 
of that had been placed to reserve. 

The Life Membership Fund now stood at 
£1,298. Every year a certain proportion was 
transferred to the Subscription Account, and 























if necessary they would transfer from income 
sufficient to increase the fund ‘slightly. Alto- 


.f, gether the financial situation showed great 


improvement. 

Mr. Davis expressed his gratitude to the 
accountant and to his firm for their assistance 
and for the trouble they had always taken. 

Finally, the Hon. Treasurer, on behalf of the 
Finance Committee and himself, paid a tribute 
to the Committee which had collected during 
many months the poems for the anthology 
‘England’, which had so greatly helped the 
finances of the Association. 

Mr. Guy Boas referred to three important 
points in the past year’s work. 

First, the very great response to and use that 
had been made of the Literary Advice Panel. 
It had evidently met an urgent need. 

Second, the Association had advertised in 
English for an Organizing Officer. Mr. Buckley 
had been appointed and was present this after- 
noon. He would always be there to welcome 
members up from the country, and to enlist 
their help in the aims of the Association. 

Third, Mr. Boas drew attention to the new 
development of the WNews-Letier, the first of 
which had been published this month. 

During the last session, he said, the lectures 
had not been very well attended, and he hoped 
the News-Letter, by giving some preparatory 
information about the lecturers and their sub- 
jects, would make the audiences more pro- 
portionate to the trouble taken by the lecturers 
in preparing them. 

The Chairman then moved the Adoption of 
the Report and Balance Sheet, with thanks to 
the Auditors, which was carried unanimously. 


Election of Officers. 
Miss Ellis-Fermor proposed, and Professor 
Pinto seconded, the election of the following 
officers : 
President: Sir Osbert Sitwell, Bt. 
Vice-Presidents: Arthur Bryant; Arundell Es- 
daile, Litt.D.; Percy Simpson, D.Litt.; 
Miss Edith Sitwell, F.R.S.L.; Dame Sybil 
Thorndike, LL.D.; Professor J. Dover 
Wilson, C.H., Litt.D. 

Chairman of Committee: Inst. Rear-Admiral 
Sir Arthur Hall, K.B.E., C.B. 
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Hon. Treasurer: W. Jenkyn Thomas. 

Hon. Secretary: Miss Viola G. Garvin. 

For Election to the Executive Committee: Miss 
K. I. Bradley; Hilton Brown; Patric 
Dickinson; Sir Philip Magnus, Bt.; Miss 
A. C. Percival; Maurice Wollman. 


The motion was carried unanimously. 

Miss Ellis-Fermor proposed a very hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Guy Boas, the out-going 
Secretary, for all his work. The Association 
owed him a very great debt of gratitude. 

The vote of thanks was seconded by Professor 
Pinto, and carried unanimously and with accla- 
mation. 

Mr. Guy Boas after expressing his thanks paid 
tribute to the unremitting energy and devotion 
which the permanent Secretary, Mrs. Fielding, 
has given to the Association for so many years. 
She had carried them right through the war, 
and it was largely owing to her work that the 
Society had so flourished. 

Professor Pinto moved a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, Dr. Arundell Esdaile, which was 
carried by acclamation. 

The meeting then ended. 


The meeting re-assembled at 4.15 p.m. to hear 
the President’s Address on The Art of Writing 
History, with Lord Elton in the Chair. 

The Chairman felt that the only duty of the 
Chairman this afternoon was to occupy the 
Chair. Indeed, having been obliged during 
the last twelve months to decline innumerable 
speaking invitations, his chief motive in accept- 
ing this afternoon—apart from his desire to pay 
a tribute to an old friend and a very distinguished 
man—was to ensure having the satisfaction and 
pleasure of listening to a master giving away 
the secrets of a craft which he had sometimes 
himself made-clumsy efforts to practise. 

Arthur Bryant and he had returned almost 
simultaneously to the same College after the 
last war—he as a very young don and Arthur 
as a preternaturally sagacious undergraduate. 
After that auspicious start Arthur Bryant had 
never looked back. Whether he intended from 
the outset to become a best-selling historian, 
the speaker did not know; but certainly his 
career by its many contacts had throughout 
been admirably shaped for that purpose. He 





had the rene.srt of making the past intelligible 
and vivid to the ordinary man. 

To be at the same time a popular author, a 
scholar, and an artist was a rare achievement, 
and one of special value in the present age. He 
deserved our consideration not least for having 
followed the tradition of all the greatest artists 
from Homer to Dickens, and addressed himself 
comprehensively to no coterie but to his con- 
temporaries in general. 

The fact that our President had produced 
seventeen books in the last fifteen years had 
not prevented him from being a number of 
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other things besides an author. Indeed the 
Chairman scarcely ever remembered meeting 
him save in breathless transit from one neigh- 
bourhood to another, and he could only suppose 
that the greater part of his work was done in 
the railway train, the motor-car, or even 
possibly in the submarine. 

They were all looking forward with immense 
enjoyment to the President’s address. 

The President’s address entitled The Art of 
Writing History will be published by the Oxford 
University Press and will be issued with this 
number to all members. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


‘oa English Association has-lost a warm 
friend and a powerful advocate in Professor 
Adolphus Alfred Jack, whodied at Aberdeen on 
21 February 1946. He had retired nine years 
earlier from the Chair of English Literature in 
the University of Aberdeen. 

Son of Professor William Jack of the Chair 
of Mathematics in the University of Glasgow, 
he was educated at Fettes and at. the Univer- 
Sities of Glasgow and Cambridge. As so often 
happens with literary men in this country, his 
early allegiance was divided between literature 
and the law. He was called to the Bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1895, but soon abandoned a 
legal for an academic career. 

A full account of his distinguished record as 
professor, poet, playwright, and critic appeared 
- in the Scottish and English Press at the time of 
his death, when justice was done to the catholi- 
city of his tastes and the range and variety of 
his interests—amongst them an active and con- 
stant goodwill towards the English Association. 

Acorrespondent, who was an intimate friend, 
writes: ‘No one who ever visited him and Mrs. 
Jack, either in their house at Aberdeen (where 
every room was a library) or among the birches 
and budleias of their country home at Bohally, 
is likely to forget the delightful atmosphere 
which in unison they created, or the peculiar 
charm of their hospitality.’ 

Professor Jack embarked with equal zest and 
with almost boyish ardour upon a great variety 
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of pursuits. The same writer remembers 
being taken by him to hunt for second-hand 
books in a junk sale at Aberdeen University, 
being escorted by him up the hill of Bohally 
(with instructive comments on the nature and 
habits of birch-trees by the way), and enjoying 
the pleasure and privilege of his conversation 
in his library at Aberdeen well into the small 
hours. 

Mrs. Jack, his first cousin, is a daughter of 
another famous Glasgow Professor, John Nichol, 
who occupied the Chair of English Literature 
from 1861 to 1889, and a grand-daughter of 
yet another—John Pringle Nichol, Professor of 
Astronomy from 1804 to 1859. To her has gone 
out the sincere and affectionate sympathy of 
all her many friends, pupils and disciples of 
Adolphus Alfred Jack. 

On Friday, 22 February, at the Alliance Hall, 
Westminster, with Mr. George Cookson in the 
chair, Mr. G. Rostrevor Hamilton gave a fas- 
cinating lecture on Epigram. In a perfectly 
phrased and scholarly address the lecturer un- 
folded the versatility of epigram—‘in it not 
only wit and humour contract to a point, but 
you may find in it the romantic, the imagina- 
tive, the moral, the religious’—and he instanced 
the tenderness, the grace and pathos of the 
little poems in the Greek Anthology, a tradition 
that has been kept alive in English poetry from 
Herrick to Landor and Belloc. But to-day the 
epigram is little cultivated except by a few o 
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the older writers, and the lecturer accounted 
for this by the abandonment of the old tech- 
niques by modern poets in favour of experi- 
ments in verse which are unsuited to epigram 
—essentially a somewhat narrowly traditional 
art discouraging any great innovations in form. 
Mr. Hamilton then passed on to give many 
delightful samples of eighteenth-century epi- 
gram—the heyday of epigrammatic art— 
admirably reflecting that cultured society. The 
latter part of his address was largely dé voted to 
Landor, who, he said, had raised the epigram 
to a dignity and importance unknown before, 
and he ended his survey by quoting from 
Meredith, Kipling, William Watson, Humbert 
Wolfe, Roy Campbell, and others who keptalive 
the tradition of epigram in our own day. 

On 29 March, at the Alliance Hall, with Mr. 
Harold Goad in the Chair, Sir. H. Idris Bell 
lectured on “The Problem of Translation’. 

The lecturer gave a wide survey of trans- 
lated poetry covering the whole field of Euro- 
pean literature from the point of view of a 
scholarly poet and an adept in the art of verse 
translation. Dr. Bell quoted poetry in at least 
six languages—Greek, Latin, French, German, 
and Italian—as well asin English. His audience 
appreciated his indulgence in abstaining from 
quotations of Welsh poetry in the original 
tongue. He showed that he believed that the 
poet should predominate over the scholar in 
all verse translators—in short, that he should 
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re-create the poetic substance of each criginal in 
a new and inspired poem. Secondly, he mace 


.it clear that all great universal poets, such as 


Homer, require at every period a new trans- 
lator into every language in accordance with 
the changes in the spirit of the time—for 
instance, for the Elizabethans Homer had the 
rich and vigorous Chapman; for the Augustans 
the polished scholar Pope; whereas the Roman- 
tics needed rather the prose of Butcher and 
Lang; and the present day the more colloquial 
T. E. Lawrence. But it is impossible to give any 
adequate idea of such an extensive survey 
beyond remarking that the audience certainly 
agreed that they would wish to read and ponder 
over it and that it should be printed verbatim 
or even in extended form: 


We are informed that the formation of a 
new Branch in Blackburn and District is con- 
templated, Any member wishing to be attached 
to the Branch should communicate with Mr. 
J. W. Pullen, Technical High School, Black- 
burn, Lancs. 


Contrybutions intended for the Autumn Number 
should reach the Editor not later than 15 September. 
Contributors should state if they are members of the 
Association. 

Criticisms of the papers set in English Language 
and Literature in the School Certificate and other 
examinations this summer are invited from members, 
and may be sent to the Secretary. 


LITERARY ADVICE PANEL 


As previously announced, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association has instituted a 
Literary Advice Panel to help Members by 
advising them on their work. 

Manuscripts are read by members of the 
Committee specially qualified to deal with the 
nature of their contents. In return for the pay- 
ment made by those sending in scripts a written 


_ Report is sent back with the script commenting 


on its quality, indicating whether the adviser 
considers the work of a standard which will 
make acceptance by a publisher, editor, or 
theatrical manager likely, and in cases where 
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acceptance is thought likely advice is added, 
where possible, as to appropriate quarters where 
the work might be submitted. 

Advice only is given in this matter. The 
Association do not undertake any arrangements with 
regard to publication, nor give any guarantee that 
publication will necessarily follow a favourable 
Report. Reports are anonymous, and no further 
correspondence can be entered into upon them. 
Scripts, which must be accompanied by a remit- 
tance for the appropriate sum and a stamped 
addressed envelope for return to sender, may 
be submitted dealing with Poetry, Drama, 
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Fiction, English Literary Criticism and Re- 
i *‘ search, ‘Biography, Essays and Sketches, 
F School Books dealing with English Literature 
or 
The fees payable are as follows: 


Full-scale Prose work: £2. 25. 

Three-Act Play: £1. 15. 

One-Act Play: ros. 6d. 

Poems (not more than 32 lines): 1s. each 
(minimum fee payable 5s.). 

Longer Poems: Fee by arrangement. 


English School Books: 10s. 6d. to £1. 15 
(according to length). ° 

Short Stories: 1os. 6d. 

Essays and Sketches: 55. 





Fifty per cent. is added to these charges i: f 


the case of work submitted by those who 
not Members of the Association. 
All scripts should be addressed to T- 


well Place, London, §.W.7, and marker 
Literary Advice Panel. 


SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


Literary Studies and Criticism 

An Autobiography. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Introduction by CHARLEs Morcan. Wil- 
liams & Norgate. 8s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Stuart Drama. By F. S. 
Boas. Cumberlege: Oxford University 
Press. 155. 

*An Introduction to Thomas Mann. By F. J. H. 
Letrers. The Author: New England 
University College, Armidale, N.SsW. 

* Ben Jonson: Poet. By GEORGE BURKE JOHNSTON. 
Cumberlege: O.U.P. 135. 6d. 

Critical Essays. By GzorGE OrwELL. Secker 
& Warburg. 8s. 6d. 

English Literature in the Twentieth Century. By 
H. V. Routu. Methuen. 11s. 6d. 

Essays and Studies, by Members of the English 
Association. Vol. XXI, 1945. Collected by 
V. pe Sota Pinto. Cumberlege: O.U.P. 
7s. 6d. 

Essays by Divers Hands. Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, vol. xxii. Ed. 
by the Marquess or Crewe. Cumberlege: 
O.U.P. gs. 6d. 

Every Common Sight. By G. F. Hucues. A 
Lecture to Youth Leaders on Teaching the 
Appreciation of Literature. Home & Van 
Thal. 3s. 6d. 

‘Four Quartets’ Rehearsed. By RAYMOND PREs- 
Ton. A Commentary on T. S. Eliot’s Cycle 
of Poems. Sheed & Ward. 5s. 

* Modern German Literature: 1870-1940. By Vic- 
ToR Lance. Cumberlege: O.U.P. 155. 6d. 

*Pindar. By Gitpert Norwoop. Cambridge. 


145. 


Reading for Profit. By MonTGoMERY BELGION. 
Penguin Books. 1s. 

Reflections in a Mirror (2nd Series). By CHARLES 
Morean. (Includes papers on Verlaine, 
Landor, &c.) Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

Shakespeare’s Imagination. By Epwarp A. 
Armstronc. Lindsay Drummond. 1os. 6d. 

Shelley: A Life Story. By Epmunp BLUNDEN. 
Collins. 125. 6d. 

Thanks Before Going. By JoHN MASEFIELD. 
Notes on some of the poetry of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The Artist in the Community. By CHARLEs 
Morcan. Sixth W. P. Ker Memorial 
Lecture, Glasgow University. Jackson: 
Glasgow. 2s. 6d. 

The Direct Method in German Poetry. By E. M. 
Butter. An Inaugural Lecture. Cam- 
bridge. 15. 6d. 


’ The Pardon of Piers Plowman. By Nevit Coc- 


HILL. Sir Israel Gollancz Memorial Lec- 
ture, British Academy, 1945. Cumberlege: 
O.U.P. 6s. 

The World of Washington Irving. By VAN Wyck 
Brooks. First Volume ofa Literary History 
of the United States. Dent. 15s. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies. Vol. XXIV, 
1943. Ed. by F.S. Boas. Cumberlege:O.U. P. 
10s. 6d. 

* Towards an Appreciation of Literature. By FRANK 
O’Connor. Metropolitan Publishing Co.: 
Dublin. 3s. 6d. 

* All titles marked with an asterisk are American, Colo- 
nial, or Continental publications, and may there- 
Sore possibly be difficult to obtain in this country. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 
Plymouth 


Annual General Meeting, 6 March 1946. 


ges i The Secretary’s Announcements. 
»-8The Treasurer’s Report. 


Lecture on ‘Robert Louis Stevenson’ by 


‘ ‘irs. Taylor. 
~TOMm-+- 


L 


The Southampton branch has renewed its 
activities this year. The President is Prof. B. A. 
Wright, University College, Southampton, and 
the Vice-President, Dr. K. R. Brooks, Univer- 
sity College, Southampton; and Mr. F. G. 
Roberts is Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 

On Friday, 8 February 1946, Canon Spencer 


OVERSEAS 


Discussion. 
Sir William Munday thanks the Lord Mayor 
(Rt. Hon. Isaac Foot). 


Southampton 


Leeson, Headmaster of Winchester College, 
lectured on ‘Milton and Puritanism’, and at 
the following meeting, on 15 March, Prof. J. V. 
Crofts, University of Bristol, spoke on Troilus 
and Cressida. On 24 May, Prof. V.de Sola Pinto, 
Nottingham University, lectured on ‘Soviet 
War Poetry’. 


BRANCHES 


AUSTRALIA 
Sydney 


The following is a list of addresses given to 
the Sydney branch of the English Association 
during 1944-5: 

1944: 
April: ‘The Future of Australian Literature’ 

(Mr. George Farwell). 

May: ‘Must Australian Become a Separate 

Language?’ (Mr. Bartlett Adamson). 
June: “The Teacher in Literature’ (Mr. G. A. 

Cantello). 

August: ‘Parson Barnes and his Poetry’ (Mr. 

Peter Assheton). 

Sept.: ‘Gertrude Stein’ (Miss Vere Hole) ; 

‘James T. Farrell’ (Mr. W. M. Maidment). 
Oct.: ‘William Gosse Hay, our Greatest 

Romantic Novelist?’ (Miss F. Earle 

Hooper). 


On 23 November the Twenty-first Anniver- 
sary Dinner of the Association was held. The 
President, Emeritus Professor E. R. Holme, 
welcomed the guest of honour, His Excellency 
the Governor, Lord Wakehurst, who spoke in 
reply of the work of the Association. The toast 


of Australian Literature was proposed by His 
Honour Mr. Justice Nicholas and responded 
to by Mr. Kenneth Slessor. 

Two matters of interest during this year 
were the decision to change the name of the 
Australian English Association to “The English 
Association, Sydney Branch’ (the change to 
take effect in 1945), and the issuing of the 
Association’s magazine Southerly, with financial 
support from Angus and Roberson’s Ltd., in 
quarterly numbers of increased size. 


1945: 

March: ‘Humanism and the Modern Poet’ 
(Donovan Clarke). 

April: ‘Three Tales of Burma’ (F. W. W. 
Rhodes). 

May: ‘Robert Frost’ (E. S. Lowery). 

June: ‘James Joyce and the English Lan- 
guage’ (J. A. Meagher, LL.B.). 

18 July: ‘Edgar Allan Poe and the French 
Symbolists’ (Dr. Margaret Clarke). 

26 July: ‘Siren Land’ (Professor A. D. 
Trendall, Litt.D.). 
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August: ‘Seventeenth-Century Sermons’ 
(Miss K. Barnes). 

19 Sept.: “The Australian Verse Broadsheet’ 
(Miss J. Hine); ‘Kenneth Slessor’ (E. P. 
Waters). 

27 Sept.: ‘Modern Tendencies in English’ 
(C. P. T. Throsby, Barrister-at-Law). 

17 Oct.: ‘Negro Poetry’ (Mr. William Hart- 

. Smith). 


25, Oct.: ‘The Fall in Paradise Lost’ (Pro| 
fessor A. J. A. Waldock). 


The annual dinner was held on Thursday 
22 November, with Dr. A. G. Mitchell pre 
siding. The toast of the Association was pro 
posed by Mr. J. A. LaNauze; Mr. O. N 
Burgess replied. Mr. J. W. Metcalfe proposec 
the toast of Australian Literature and Mr 
Stewart Howard replied. 


INDIA 
Allahabad 


The Association held nine meetings during 
the course of the year. It is also planning to 
bring out a second volume of Essays and Studies. 

The following meetings were held during the 
current session : ; 

1. 24 August 1945: Paper by Mr. M. P. 

Shukla on ‘The Poetry of A. E. Hous- 
man’. 

2. 2 September 1945: Paper by Mr. P. C. 

Gupta on “The Novels of Jane Austen’. 

3. 21 September 1945: Paper by Mr. Y. 

Sahai on “The Romantic View of 
4 Poetry’—Part I. 
i 4. 25 September 1945: Paper by Mr. Y. 
i Sahai on ‘The Romantic View of 
Poetry’—Part II. 


THE ENGLISH 


5. 11 December 1945: Paper by Mr. Her- 


mon Ould on ‘John Galsworthy as a. 


Reformer’. 

6. g January 1946: Paper by Mr. R. N. 
Deb on ‘Stray Thoughts on Art’. 

. 4 February 1946: Talk by Principal 
H. K. Mukerji on ‘The Teaching of 
Poetry’. 

8. 14 February 1946: Paper by Mr. Bene 
Simlai on ‘Wordsworth’s Love Poetry’. 
g. 21 February 1946: Paper by Mr. P. C. 
Gupta on ‘The Poetry of Mayakovsky’. 
The Association had its annual dinner on 

11 December 1945 when Mr. Hermon Ould 

and Dr. A. Jha, the Vice-Chancellor, were the 

guests of the Association. 


~I 


ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and a subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 


| (6) The annual subscription to the Central Body is 10s. 6d., or with ‘Essays and 

4 Studies’ and ‘The Year’s Work in English Studies’ (post free) £1. Is. 

. Life Membership (which does not cover ‘Essays and Studies’ and ‘The Year’s Work 
in English Studies’) is £7. 10s. Life Membership subscription can be compounded on the | 
basis of a deduction of 15. 6d. for every annual subscription paid. 


(c) The annual subscription of a full member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits 
by the Branch, and is usually 7s. 6d. or 17s. 6d. 


(d) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. | 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 3 Cromwell 


Place (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 
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Contents of Volume V, No. 29 


VICTORY 

THE ROMANCES OF RIDER HAGGARD Roger Lancelyn Green 

SHELLEY’S OWN G. Rostrevor Hamilton 

ERNEST DOWSON Mark Baker 
POEMS 

Doris Burton Mary G. Dickins John Gawsworth 

Edward Hibbert Gilbert Thomas Mary Winter Were 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, JUNIOR BRANCHES 


Contents of Volume V, No. 30 


THE LATER POETRY OF T. S. ELIOT Hermann Peschmann 
THE FORM OF BACON’S ESSAY G. Stewart Griffiths 
ENGLISH SET BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS Guy Boas 
THE STUDY OF ENGLISH IN TURKEY B. E. C. Davis 
POEMS 
John Arlott Evelyn Atkinson Josephine Bond 
Arundell Esdaile Roger Lancelyn Green H. W. Harding 
Phyllis Hartnoll Cc. S. Lewis E. H. W. Meyerstein 
Hubert Riley Margaret Willy 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, POETRY COMPETITION 


Contents of Volume VI, No. 31 


SOME ASPECTS OF EDUCATION IN THE ARAB WORLD 
Humphrey Bowman, C.M.G., C.B.E. 


THOMAS HOOD: THE MAN AND THE POET Margaret Willy 
EASTERN POETRY J. A. Chapman 
A FORGOTTEN NOVELIST—ALBERT SMITH Phyllis Harrtnoll 
‘GREAT ACQUAINTANCE’ Mary Craik 
EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLISH Guy Boas 
POEMS 
Robin Atthill Joseph Braddock Charles Edward Eaton 
Arundell Esdaile Edward Vandermere Fleming Phyllis Hartnoll 
E. H. W. Meyerstein Marie Overton Margaret Willy 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, POETRY COMPETITION 
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G. ROSTREVOR 
HAMILTON 
James Hurnard 

A Victorian Character 
Being selected passages from 
The Setting Sun 


7s. 6d. net 


Hurnard, Quaker, brewer, convinced 
poet, married at 60 and wrote his autobio- 
graphy in 10,000 lines of verse, published 
in 1870. Mr Rostrevor Hamilton, in 
generous selections, discovers and edits 
him for 1946. A ‘vivid self-portrait, a lively 
Victorian background. 


Death in April 
and other Poems 
3s. 6d. net 
In this book The ry gaa 

Review said of Mr Hamilton: ‘ His work 
is now, in detail and in general architecture, 
an authority of delight for the reader. . 
As aspiritual historian of the English genius, 
he is likely to survive while England sur- 
vives.’ 


Poetry and Contemplation 
A New Preface to Poetics 
6s. net 
*The title is the key, especially to people 
who know and love Mr Hamilton’s own 
listening, quil, inward, divining poetry. 
...Mr ilton fences with courtesy, 
with , but with unshakable and prac- 
tised ief in his own cause.’ The Observer. 


GERALD BULLETT 
The Golden Year of 


pay into rhymed English verse by Gerald 
Bullett. They form a series of brief, inti- 
pod populated pictures, most revealing 
of the quality, serenity and beauty of the 
. With notes and 
calligraphic decorations by Tsui Chi. 


CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Se ee 





BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


E. K. CHAMBERS. Sources for a Biography of 
Shakespeare. > 


ROSTREVOR HAMILTON. James Hurnard. 
A Victorian Character. 7s. 6d. 


BERTRAND BRONSON. Johnson Agonistes. 
8s. 6d. 


V. SACKVILLE-WesT. The Garden. 8s. 6d. 


a & AYRTON. Clausentium. (Poems.) 
Ss. Od. 


ALBERT Camus (translated). The Outsider. 6s. 


MONTAGU SLATER. Peter Grimes and other 
Poems. 1s. 6d. 


QuiLteR-CoucH (ed.). Felicities of Thomas 
Traherne. 33s. 


Van Wyck Brooks. The World of Washington 
Irving. 15s. 


W. Kegan Seymour. Collected Poems. 8s. 6d. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD 
BOOKSELLERS TO H.M. THE KING 
477 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 3601 
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_ MSS. 
Wanted 








This Agency’s long and close connec- 


tion with the world-wide publishing 
trade provides it with a specially advan- 
tageous opportunity for marketing first- 
class MSS. There are no readers’ fees 
and the usual Agency terms are offered. 
Fiction Travel Science Gardening 
Biography Children’s Books 


CHRISTINA FOYLE LITERARY AGENCY 
125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C. 2 
Gerrard 5660 
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